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THE POISON OF ASPS: 
A NOVELETTE. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT (MRS. ROSS CHURCH). 


“The poison of asps is under their lips.” 


“A lie that is all a lie may be met with and fought outright, 
Bat a lie that is part a truth is a harder matter to fight." 


TENNYSON. 
CHAPTER III. 


Tue ladies of Ash Grove, although they saw that Mrs. Archer’s 
restoration to health and strength must be the work of time, had 
hoped that a good night’s rest would restore something like life and 
animation to her demeanor; and one of them, at least, was sorely 
disappointed at seeing her enter the breakfast-room, on the following 
morning, looking as downcast and dispirited as she had done on her 
first arrival. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Grandmamma?” exclaimed a very treble 
voice, as the half-shy, half-impudent face of Miss Tiny was thrust in 
at the breakfast-room door. 

“ Quite well, thank you, Mrs. Grandcbild!” returned the old lady, 
who could be natural when she chose; and the repartee so delighted 
Tiny, that she ran at once to take her station beside her grandmother's 
knee. 

“May I bring them in with me, for this morning?” said Mrs. 
Archer, who was following close upon the heels of her little daughter, 
with the younger child cuddled in her arms. “I know that the dining- 
room is not the proper place for children ; but they are so strange, as 
yet.” 

“ Of course, my dear!” said Mrs. Beale, as she patted the hand 
which Tiny had laid in hers. “I have no doubt they will be very 
good and quiet.—Marion, couldn’t you find a picture-book for this 
little girl to look at? And tell Mary Ann to bring down the high 
chair which we bought last time dear Antoinette was here.” 

It was a noticeable fact that Mrs. Beale always ordered about her 
daughter, Mrs. Elliot (who, although quite able to maintain a house- 
hold of her own, had lived at Ash Grove, since her husband’s death, to 
keep her mother company), as if she had been an unmarried girl, still 
subject to her control—a mistake which the sweet temper and affabil- 
ity of the younger woman encouraged where it should have rebuked. 
She rose immediately on the present occasion, and obtained the 
articles required of her; while Eugenia was shocked to think that 
she should have been asked to run about for the benefit of her chil- 
dren. 

“ Pray, don’t say any more about it,” said Marion, to check the 
apologies of her sister, as she helped to settle the baby in his high 
chair. “I am sure we are only too glad to have them here. I am 
most anxious to get better acquainted with these little people.— 
Doesn’t it seem strange, mamma,” she continued, as the party settled 
themselves at the breakfast-table, “ to look at these children, and to 
think they are Eugenia’s very own, and tha: we have never seen their 
father? I can hardly believe it!” 

“ And that he should have been acquainted with dear Antoinette 
before he went out to India,” said her mother, “and known us all by 
name; and yet we never came in contact! It does seem very curi- 
ous!” 

“ Now, do tell us all about him, Eugenia!” exclaimed her sister. 
“Your letters used to be such scrubby affairs, and Indian photo- 
graphs are such smudgy affairs, that, between the two, we have a 
very vague notion of his personal appearance. He is dark, is he 
not?” 

“Oh, no—fair,” said her sister, quickly. She had been growing 
very red ever since the conversation turned upon the subject of her 
husband, and something in the fluttering tone of her voice, as she 
uttered these words, caused Mrs. Elliot to raise her eyes to hers. 

“Papa’s eyes are like mine,” quoth Tiny, devoting one moment 
for the benefit of the public, from the contemplation of her picture- 
book. 

“ And yours are nearly black!” said Marion Elliot, as she looked 
into the child’s dark orbs.—‘“ Well! so I always fancied your hus- 
band’s must be, Eugenia, from Antoinette’s description. She calls him 
a dark man.” 

“Tt is a long time since she saw him,” replied Mrs. Archer, eva- 
sively ; “more than twelve years, I believe.” 





“But has not Willoughby mentioned her to you, my dear?” de- 
manded Mrs. Beale. “I should like to hear what he thought of her. 
But, dear me! there are never two opinions on that subject.” 

“T can quite believe it,” remarked Mrs. Elliot, caustically. 

But at this moment, Mopsy, who was as spoiled and fractious a 
young mortal as it is possible to conceive, ‘refused to remain any 
longer in the high chair, but climbed on his mother’s knee, thrusting 
his fingers into her plate, and cup, and saucer, and threatening the 
demolition of her breakfast, as well as that of the crockery. 

“ My dear! you will never get any breakfast while you hold that 
child in your arms,” said Mrs. Beale. 

“Do you think he would go to the housemaid?” asked Mrs. El- 
liot. “She is a nice girl, and very fond of children.” 

“Send for ‘Do Mun,’ mamma!” said Miss Tiny, with authority. 

“Of course,” acquiesced her aunt. “The child is right, Eu- 
genia. Ring for ‘Do Mun,’ and let him relieve you of baby for a 
while.” 

Again that unaccountable reddening in her sister’s face. 

“] think—I think,” she stammered, “‘I had better keep him for a 
little, if mamma has no objection. The house is so strange to him, 
that he clings more to me than usual.” 

“ But he knows his nurse, my dear Eugenia, surely? Besides, let 
the man remain in this room with him ; we don’t mind—do we, mam- 
ma?” 

“ Any thing would be preferable,” said Mrs. Beale, “ to seeing your 
sister’s breakfast spoiled.” 

“But perhaps he is engaged at his own,” remonstrated Eugenia. 

“ Mamma is afraid of ‘Do Mun,’ ” interpolated Tiny. 

“ Oh, Tiny—Tiny ! how can you be so silly as to talk such non- 
sense?” exclaimed poor Eugenia, the fire of shame and confusion 
mounting higher in her face with every word. ‘“ What do you know 
about mamma or ‘Do Mun?’ You areonly a foolish little child, who 
talks a great deal too fast.” And, as if to contradict the infantine 
assertion, Mrs. Archer rose at once, and rang the bell, desiring the 
servant who answered it to send the native to her. 

He came at once, making an Eastern salaam to each of the ladies 
before he took the baby from the arms of his blushing mistress, who 
addressed a few words of Hindostanee to him, accompanied by a look 
of pleading not entirely lost upon her hearers ; on which he carried 
the child away to the side of his little sister, and sat down on the 
floor with him. 

“ Well, my dear Eugenia!” said Mrs. Beale, after a few seconds’ 
attentive scrutiny of the native’s general appearance, “tastes differ, 
of course; but how ever any one can live with such creatures always 
about them is to me inexplicable.” 

“ Hush—hush, mamma!” interposed Mrs. Elliot. ‘The man can 
understand English—can he not?” appealing to her sister. 

Eugenia was about to answer “‘Yes;” but a glance in the direc- 
tion of the native made the affirmative die upon her tongue. 

“ What did you say, dear?” demanded Marion. 

“T always speak to him in Hindostanee,” she replied, with an at- 
tempt to gain time for considering how she should escape without a 
falsehood. 

“*Do Mun’ can understand English,” said Tiny, whose sharp ears 
had pricked up at the discussion. “He always understands what I 
say to him; and ‘Do Mun’ can speak English, too. He often says 
* damn ’—don’t you?” she concluded, with a nod at the individual in 
question, who remained stolidly looking at the younger child, as 
though he had not understood a word of the elder’s speech. 

Eugenia was ready to cry with vexation and alarm. “ Tiny is very 
tiresome,” she said, with a quivering lip. “She says such things, 
sometimes, that I don’t know in the least how to explain them away. 
And I assure you she is mistaken. You may say what you like before 
‘Do Mun,’ without the least fear. I ought to know best. I have 
known him for years.” 

“Oh, mamma, what a story! .He only came just before we went 
on board the steamer at Calcutta. ‘Ram Chund’ used to be our old 
bearer. And I liked ‘Ram Chund’ much better than I do ‘ Do Mun.’ 
Why didn’t ‘ Ram Chund’ come with us to England, mamma ?” 

“Hold your tongue, Tiny!” said her mother, sharply ; “or I will 
send you up to the bedroom. This man,” she added, in explanation, 
to her mother and sister, “ had been in—in—my husband’s office al- 
most as long as himself—” 

“ Ah, well, my dear,” replied Mrs. Beale, to whom the truth mat- 
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tered little. “No doubt it is all right; and, if it was necessary to 
bring one of the creatures home with you, that he did as well as any 
other. And I am glad he cannot understand English, as I never ap- 
prove of discussing family matters before servants.” 

“Jane had no difficulty in making him understand,” said Mrs. 
Ellict. 

Eugenia glanced quickly toward her sister: did she suspect her of 
deception ? 

“My dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Beale, “‘ she only pointed to what she 
had set out for him. I do wish you would not interrupt us. I want 
to talk to Eugenia about Willoughby.” 

“ About—my husband ?” said Mrs. Archer, inquiringly. 

“To be sure, my dear—who else? Did I not always address your 
letters to Calcutta to ‘Mrs. Willoughby Archer ?’” 

“T know you did,” replied Eugenia, laughing in spite of herself; 
“and I seldom got them as soon as other people in consequence. The 
letter-carrier had no idea who ‘ Mrs. Willoughby Archer’ could be, 
and generally went the round of Calcutta before he found out. My 
husband is only known there as ‘ Henry Archer.’ ” 

“ Well, then, it is wrong it should be so, Eugenia,” resumed her 
mother ; “and you are wasting your opportunities in permitting it. I 
don’t wish to say any thing against your husband’s surname; still, 
when it has such a prefix as Willoughby, I consider it quite a sin in 
you not to make use of it. Archer may be a very nice name, and all 
that ; but I suppose you are aware that it is not to be found in the 
peerage.” 

“Nor the one she changed for it, mamma,” retorted Mrs. Elliot, 
who thought that her sister looked annoyed at the remark; “and I 
do not suppose that Eugenia ever took the trouble to look for either.” 

“Marion!” exclaimed Mrs. Beale, in a tone of proud offence, “ do 
you imagine I require you to remind me of what I resigned, when I 
was so weak as to marry your father? Do you think I have for- 
gotten that, in exchanging the name of ‘ Algernon Frederick Tolle- 
mache’ for that of Beate” (the last word pronounced with withering 
contempt to make the contrast greater), “I gave up all the advantages 
which accrued to me from bearing the family name of the Earls of 
Dysart ?” 

“Was the late Mr. Tollemache in any way connected with the 
Earls of Dysart, then?” demanded Mrs. Elliot ; but her question re- 
mained unanswered. 

“If I resigned these benefits cheerfully, for your sakes,” continued 
Mrs. Beale, with a vague idea that Marion and Eugenia had been 
parties to the transaction, “it is not for you to reproach me, nor to 
cast it in my teeth. At the same time, it is no reason that I should 
not be acutely alive to the benefits which my daughters may obtain 
from a right use of their own advantages. Your name is a good one, 
Marion—there have always been plenty of Elliots in ‘ Burke’—and 
my dear Antoinette changed hers, noble as it was, for one equally 
high-sounding ; but—” 

“Mamma! mamma!” interrupted Mrs. Elliot, “ you are surely 
never going to compare the marriage of Antoinette to an idle, ne’er- 
do-well, like William Lennox, even though his name be in the peerage, 
with that of our dear Eugenia? Henry Archer’s family may not be 
noble, or ever have been; but he, himself, is an honorable, upright 
man, who works industriously and honestly to support the children 
God has given him—and, in my idea, there is no comparison between 
the two.” 

She spoke warmly, excitedly, out of the depths of her generous 
heart ; and she was surprised, at the conclusion of her speech, to find 
that her sister, instead of seconding her assertion, was sitting in her 
chair, deadly pale, and trembling in every limb. 

“ Pray—pray, say no more!” she ejaculated at last. “ Mamma 
does not know how little these outward things affect me; if it will 
please her that I should call myself ‘Mrs. Willoughby Archer,’ I will 
do so from this day.” 

“You are not strong enough to hear such discussions,” said Marion, 
fondly, as she laid her palm upon her sister’s shaking hand ; and then 
the mother, finding her argument cut short by acquiescence, shook 
her ruffled plumes a little, and told Eugenia that she was glad to see 
her so ready to take advice. 

“ And when does Willoughby talk of joining you?” she inquired, 
as soon as they had settled down again. 

“ He did not talk of it at all,” replied her daughter, in a low voice. 
“T don’t think busy men often get a holiday to England.” 





“ But surely the firm could supply his place for a while, if he asked 
for leave. Was he quite well when you left him?” 

“ Quite well, thank you. He is very strong.” 

“ Did you fix any time between you for the period of your stay in 
England ?” 

“ No—none. It was all very sudden—very unexpected ;” and here 
Mrs. Archer glanced timidly toward the infant, who had fallen asleep 
in the bearer’s arms. 

“ That will be easily arranged by letter,” remarked Mrs. Elliot 
“and, since you have been sent home for your health, Eugenia, you 
must not return until it is quite reéstablished.” 

“And Willoughby gives you a handsome allowance, my dear, 
doubtless ?” continued her mother, who was curious to find out the 
truth on that score; “or he ought to do so, considering the style in 
which you lived in Calcutta. Your house there was just a palace—was 
it not?” 

“Tt was very large,” was the faint answer. 

“So Captain Oswald told Antoinette, when they met at Southmere. 
I suppose you know that the Lennoxes still live at Southmere. I tried 
to persuade them to come and settle nearer me; but Fairmead is not 
gay enough for dear Antoinette, and, indeed, I feel myself that she 
would be lost here.” 

“* Othello’s occupation’s gone,’ ” quoted Mrs. Elliot. 

“What did you say, Marion?” asked Mrs. Beale, sharply. 

“Only a line from Shakespeare, mamma.—Did you know Captain 
Oswald in Calcutta, Eugenia?” 

“Ts he here?” her sister said, in a strange whisper. 

“ My child! what is the matter with you ?—do you feel faint again ? ” 
and Marion’s ready arms were thrown about the fragile form beside 
her. “By ‘here’ I suppose you mean at Southmere. I am not sure, 
but I believe that he was only there for a short time, on a visit to 
some relatives. By Antoinette’s account he seemed to know you well, 
but it may only have been boasting.” 

“Oh, no! it is quite true; he knew us all, and has dined at the 
house. Do you think that in England, Marion, I am likely to meet 
many people whom I’ve known in India?” 

“T should think so, dear. People go to, and return from, India 
every day, it seems to me, at present. Don’t you wish to meet them?” 

“T am so weak—so utterly unable to bear excitement or fatigue— 
I long for quiet so!” she said, evasively. 

“Well, dearest, you can have plenty of that here,” replied her sis- 
ter, laughing; “‘and I’m sure you will see no Calcutta acquaintances 
at Fairmead, unless you ask them down. We scarcely hear the name 
of India here; and the only newspapers or letters we have ever seen 
are those you sent us.” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated Mrs. Archer; but Marion did not hear 
the soft thanksgiving, and went on speaking to her mother. 

“Tf Eugenia longs for quiet and entire rest, mamma, she cannot do 
better than remain with us, at all events till she is stronger—can 
she?” she demanded; and Mrs. Beale replied, in somewhat pompous 
tones, that she trusted that Eugenia, and each one of her children, 
knew that, as long as she had a home to call her own, that home was 
open to receive them. So that it seemed a settled thing that Mrs. 
Archer and her little ones should remain at Ash Grove, at all events, 
until their health was reéstablished ; and Mrs. Elliot was in eestasy at 
the idea. 

“ Amy will be back next week, you know,” she said, with a beam- 
ing smile; “and she will make so much of your children that you will 
have next to no trouble at all about them. Amy dotes on babies; 
and then, Eugenia, you will have nothing to do but to rest and get 
strong.” But, reading from the quivering lip, that tried so hard to 
smile in answer to her smile, that the disease was not borne only by 
the flesh, she added presen‘!y, with gentle gravity: “‘ And we shall be 
thrown much together, darling! and after a while the dear old trust- 
ful confidences, which I have sorely missed, will come back easily to 
both of us, and we shall read each other’s hearts and try to cure 
their ills.” 

The pale lip quivered still more painfully; the thin hand pressed 
hers as in a vice; but Eugenia made no answer to her sister’s words. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue next few days passed uneventfully away, and, although there 
was not much visible improvement in Mrs. Archer’s spirits, she be- 
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came more natural and at her ease in the company of her mother and 
sister ; for it is wonderful how a few years’ separation will cause us 
to feel strange on first meeting with even those whom we hold best 
and dearest. 

“ Eugenia!” exclaimed Marion Elliot one morning, just as the 
little party was about to disperse, after a breakfast during which the 
old lady had been ominously silent—a sign, however, which had been 
disregarded by the younger daughter, too much absorbed in her own 
troubles—“ don’t go just yet; I want to speak to you.” And she 
drew Eugenia into the shelter of a bay-window, just as Mrs. Beale, 
having snapped the lock of the teapoy, left the roc 1 majestically. 

“ You will soon be wanting a nursemaid for your children—won’t 
you, darling? And I know of svch a nice girl, who will just suit you. 
Her name is Susan Williams, and she came here for a short time once, 
on the occasion of Antoinette’s bringing half a dozen children down 
to Ash Grove, without any one to look after them. So bright, and 
active, and gvod-tempered—she would infuse new life into your little 
ones, who don’t seem to know what a good game of romps means, 
She is at home for the present. Shall I send for her to come up and 


speak to you?” 


“T should like to see her very much,” replied her sister ; “ but— | 


but would it not be rather premature, Marion? How would mamma 
like two of my servants in the house? You see I have ‘Do Mun,’ 
and—” 

“How much longer do you intend to keep that man?” demanded 
Mrs. Elliot, with an air of would-be indifference. 


“I don’t know—I don’t know in the least. We have made no | 
plans—that is, I have not thought of any. You see, the children are | 


accustomed to him, and—” 
“ My dear Eugenia,” interrupted Mrs. Elliot, bluntly, “the sooner 
the poor children are rid of such a nurse, I should say, the happier for 


them. Why, the man is next to no use at all to you. You have the | 


children to sleep in your bed; you dress them in the morning, and 
preside over them all day, while that lazy creature does nothing but 
eat his meals and fill the kitchen with tobacco-smoke.” 


“Such a bad habit!” murmured Eugenia ; “ but he caught it from | 


the sailors.” 
“‘ Any way, he is no help to you, dear. Now, Susan Williams knows 


her duty, and would do it thoroughly ; and I hate to see you turned 


into a servant. You are not fit for it, and there is no occasion. I am 


sure your husband would forbid it. Did he make no arrangement for | 


*Do Mun’s’ return to Calcutta ?” 

“No; but I can do all that myself,” replied Eugenia, quickly, fear- 
ful of receiving interference in her business. ‘The usual plan, on 
bringing home native servants, is to keep them until some one going 
out will take them back again.” 

“ Then you should advertise for such a one, Eugenia.” 


“Marion!” she exclaimed, a sudden suspicion taking possession | 


of her, “ what has ‘Do Mun’ been doing? Has he behaved himself 
im @hy way to cause annoyance to mamma or you?” 

“Well, dear, since you ask the question point-blank, I cannot de- 
ny he has. Mamma is very much vexed about it, though, of course, 
she does not wish you to break through any prearrangements, or to 
dismiss him before he has found another situation, on her account. 
But you must speak to him, Eugenia.” 

“ What has he done?” she demanded, eagerly. 

“ He has behaved in a very unpardonable manner, and been guilty 
of gross rudeness toward the maids, and especially that pretty rosy- 
cheeked girl Mary Ann, who waits on us at table. She came crying 
to mamma the first thing this morning, and wants to be allowed to 
quit the house at once, which, of course, we can’t consent to. And I 
am afraid ‘Do Mun’ must have grossly deceived you, Eugenia, with 
respect to his not understanding English ; for he seems to do so per- 
fectly well, and the servants even declare that he has addressed them 
in that language.” 

“Good God! what imprudence!” gasped Eugenia. 

“*Tmprudence,’ dear? I don’t think that is quite the term to 
apply to it; ‘impertinence’ would be more suitable, particularly as 
regards Mary Ann.” 

“ But what of her, Marion? Pray, tell me all.” 

“ Her story is, that the man met her in the dark, as she was going 
to bed last night, and kissed her. Not a pleasant thing, from a 
stranger, under any circumstances, Eugenia; and you may imagine 
what a virtuous English girl thinks of being so rudely assaulted by a 





black man. Poor Mary Ann declares she will never be able to look 
her own lover in the face again.” 

“ He must leave !—he must leave at once ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Archer, 
whose color had been coming and going by sudden rushes during her 
sister’s recital. “Oh, Marion, I am so sorry to have been the cause 
of such trouble in the house.” 

“Tt is not your fault, darling—everybody knows that; only I 
wonder how you ever could have brought such a lazy, good-for-noth- 
ing creature home with you; and you will wonder so, too, when you 
have exchanged him for Susan Williams. But we must not be in too 
great a hurry, Eugenia. Is there ne ‘home’ in London, to which you 
might consign him until he procures another situation ? Let me write 
to Uncle George about it.” 

“No!—no!—no!” replied her sister, vehemently. “I can ar- 
range it all myself, Marion; I have no need of any help—I will not 
have any. If you will take care of my children for a couple of days, 
I will take ‘ Do Mun’ to town, and see every thing properly arranged 
for his return to Calcutta.” 

“Surely there can be no necessity for your taking that trouble, 
Eugenia ? ” 

“T wish it—I promised Henry—it must be so, Marion,” she eaid, 
| emphatically ; and, though Mrs. Elliot wondered at her manner, she 
forbore to question her further, and in another minute they had sepa- 
rated for their own rooms. 

Gazing out of her window half an hour afterward, however, ad- 
miring the bright-red and brown and olive-green tints with which au- 
tumn had commenced to paint the garden, Marion Elliot saw Eugenia 
issue from the hall-door and take her way toward the shrubbery, 
which was large and densely clothed, followed by the native, carrying 
Master Mopsy. She looked after them for half a moment, listlessly, 
wondering at nothing, unless perhaps it were that Tiny was not of 
the party, until she saw that, just as they entered the shrubbery-walk, 
“Do Mun” quietly placed the child he carried into his mistress’s 
arms, who as quietly received the burden. Then Mrs. Elliot remem- 
bered what had gone before, and her indignation rose against the 
servant who behaved so like a master, and against her sister for su- 
pinely submitting to his insolence. She left the window immediately, 
and resolved that she would follow them. 

“He shall not treat Eugenia in that cavalier fashion,” she said, 
wrathfully, to herself. ‘“ My presence, if it does not shame him into 
remembering his place, will at all events shame her into making him 
| appear to do so;” and then she went to the door of her room and 
called Tiny, and told her to put on her hat and cloak, and come for a 
run in the garden with Aunt Marion. 

“ That naughty mamma,” she said, “has gone out with Mopsy and 
‘Do Mun,’ and left us all alone at home; but we'll run after them, 
| Tiny, and catch them up, and ask them what they mean by such be- 





havior.” 

And the little girl entered into the plan with great glee, and was 
| soon standing patiently before her aunt, to be attired in her walking- 
| things. 

Meanwhile, poor Eugenia, whose heart was throbbing not only with 
| apprehension, but under a sense of injury, had entered the shrubbery- 
walk with the man who was disguised as a native. 

“ What the devil have you brought me here for?” he demanded, 
roughly, as soon as they were out of sight of the house. 

“Because I must speak to you,” she replied, with excitement ; 
“ because I have a great deal to say, which I could not properly ex- 
plain in Hindostanee, Henry. You have made Ash Grove no asylum 
for you—you must quit it at once!” 

“ And who says so, pray?” 

“T do—my mother does—every one! I told you to be cautious, 
but it was of no avail. You have made the servants your enemies, 
and every day here will increase your danger. Your thoughtlessness 
with respect to Mary Ann—” 

“ The little fool !” he muttered. 

“T put my own feelings out-of the question,” his wife went on 
rapidly to say. “J might call it worse than thoughtlessness, Henry, 
but let the word stand. Whatever the amount of your indiscretion, 
it results in this—that you must leave Ash Grove!” 

“ And supposing I don’t choose to leave Ash Grove ?” 

“You must, Henry ; I insist upon it! Your stay here is no longer 
safe; it exposes me to suspicion, and you to the chance of absolute 
detection. My mother wishes you should go; and, by appearing to 
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refuse to send you away, I shall lay my actions open to misconstruc- 
tion. There is no alternative—you must leave at once!” 

“ Must !—must!” he repeated, scornfully ; “that word seems to 
come very glib to your tongue, my lady!—from whom have you 
dJearned to say it? I fancy, though, I can cap it with another that 
shall prove just as strong.” 

“ Oh, Henry, don’t speak to me like that!” replied the unhappy 
woman; “ you know that I advise it for your good. You act con- 
trary to all the stories which you ordered me to tell my mother ; how 
can you hope to avoid raising her suspicions? Was it not your wish 
to be supposed to understand no English ?—and vcs you have so far 
forgotten yourself as to speak it in the kitchen. What can they 
think of me, who should know so little of my servant’s capabilities, 
or have any motive for concealing them? You would make me more 
bitterly ashamed than I have need to be—if that were possible,” she 
added, in a lower tone. 

“ Come, now, I don’t want any of your sarcasm,” he answered, 
angrily. “The extent of the matter is that I tried to kiss that 
little fool of a housemaid, and she’s been whining to her mistress 


about it. Well, let her whine! She won’t make such a fuss over 
it next time. I could see she liked it, although she thought fit to 
squall.” 


“ How can you so lower—so degrade yourself?” exclaimed his 
wife, with a contemptuous scorn. 

She cared little for her husband—he had killed all the affection 
she once entertained for him long before—and yet she would have 
borne almost any thing at his hands better than such an insult. 
Women will take a great many ugly words—sometimes even a great 
many hard blows—with wonderful patience from the men who own 
them; but one of their lawful kisses given away to another woman, 
even though they may not desire it themselves, is a very different 
affair. Unselfish as most other phases of existence prove them, they 
are “ dogs in the manger” over the love which is, or has been, theirs ; 
and Mrs. Archer was no exception to the rule. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Henry!” she continued, 
weeping with anger and disappointment. “ You not only heap upon 
me as much trouble as a woman was ever called on to endure, but you 
add insult to the injury. But I am quite determined that, for my 
sake, if not for your own, there must be a stop put to it by your quit- 
ting Ash Grove—and that at once!” 

“T shall do no such thing!” he answered, doggedly. “ You may 
make what excuses you choose to your mother about it, but, unless 
something untoward occurs to alter my resolution, I shall stay here 
until the first risk is over. I will not leave Ash Grove for you or 
any one!” 

“Is it so?” she said, her eyes lighting up with sudden determina- 
tion. “Then I say that you shall /—and that, if you will not go 
quietly, I will adopt means to make you.” 

“The devil you will!” he exclaimed, angrily, as he seized her 
wrist. “So be it, then; but remember, the day that you make the 
attempt will be the worst your children have yet lived to see.” 

But at this. crisis, and just as bis words and action had called 
forth a low cry from Mrs. Archer’s lips, a shout of triumph announced 
the advent of Miss Tiny, and the little figure appeared at the end of 
the shrubbery-path—only appeared ; for, frightened at what she saw, 
in another moment she had darted back to the side of her aunt, brim- 
ful of the intelligence. 

“Oh, Aunt Marion, come quick—come quick! Mamma is crying, 
and ‘Do Mun’ is hurting her;” which extraordinary piece of news, 
shouted through the still autumn air, had the effect of making the 
husband and wife start from each other’s side like broken bows, while 
both Mrs. Elliot and Mrs. Archer quickened their footsteps, until they 
met at the commencement of the path. 

“What on earth is this silly baby talking about ?” said Eugenia, 
with an attempt at a smile; which Marion, looking at her red 
eyes, and marking the agitation of her manner, felt she could not re- 
turn. 

“Oh, mamma, he was twisting your hand! Why was ‘Do Mun’ 
twisting your poor hand? Has he hurt it, mamma ?—and is that the 
reason that you have been crying ?”’ demanded Tiny, whose little eyes 
had filled in sympathy. 

“ No—no, dear Tiny,” said her mother, as she stooped to kiss the 
child, and hice her own confusion ; “ it must have been Mopsy’s hand 
you saw. When mamma carries Mopsy, he often leaves one little 








hand in that of ‘Do Mun.’ How could poor ‘Do Mun’ hurt mam- 
ma?” 

But the ruse was unsuccessful—so far as Mrs. Elliot was con 
cerned. 

“ Eugenia,” she demanded, gravely, “what is that man’s power 
over you? What reason can you have for permitting him to behave 
in the unseemly manner he appears to do?” 

She had no suspicion of the truth—far from it; but her head was 
filled, like many another Englishwoman’s at the time, with horrid 
memories of the Indian mutiny; and, seeing a mutineer in every na- 
tive, she fancied that the insolence of “ Do Mun” had something to 
do with the change of feeling experienced by his countrymen for hers. 
That was all she intended to insinuate when she asked her sister what 
power her servant possessed over her. But the other’s conseience 
caused her to interpret the expression as meaning more than in reality 
it did. 

“What power ?” she returned, with a wild look of terror. “ What 
power? How do you mean, Marion? What power could he have? 
He is but what he seems—a poor Bengalee. How could he hurt me, 
orcommand me? Why are you all talking in such riddles? Icannot 
understand what you or Tiny would have me do or say.” And, over- 
come by the difficulty of the situation, Mrs. Archer commenced to 
weep anew. 

“ And yet he has the power to make you cry, Eugenia,” said 
Marion, earnestly. ‘ How does he dare to do it—by disobedience, or 
by threatening?” 

“Oh, no—no! by neither; indeed, you mustn’t think so. I am so 
weak and foolish, a very little thing will make me cry. But I have 
been talking to ‘Do Mun’ of what we spoke about, and—” 

“Of his leaving Ash Grove, you mean; and have you told him he 
is to go, Eugenia?” 

The native had turned down the shrubbery in another direction 
when the sisters met each other, and so they were free to speak of 
him as they chose. 

“Have you told him of your wishes ?” repeated Mrs. Elliot, firmly, 
for she saw that her sister’s state required firmness. 

“Well,” commenced Eugenia, in a wavering manner, “you see, 
Marion, it is not exactly the usual thing to do; and I’ve only been at 
home a fortnight, as it is; and—and—” 

“ And, in fact, you’ve said nothing about it to him at all,” inter- 
rupted her sister, in a tone of vexation. 

“Oh, yes, I have—indeed I have; and about that other business 
also—that affair of Mary Ann, and I don’t think it will happen again 
—at least, I hope not. Will you tell mamma so?” 

“He should not be allowed the opportunity,” replied Mrs. Elliot. 
“ Eugenia! what has occurred to alter your determination? I thought, 
this morning, you seemed so resolved that he must leave you.” 

“ Yes, so I was—and so I am, indeed; only I thought mamma said 
she didn’t wish me to hurry his departure on her account, and—it’s 
very early days, you see, Marion—and ‘ Do Mun’ is very much attached 
to the children” (at this assertion Mrs. Elliot made a gesture of disbe- 
lief); “and being such an old servant of my husband, I thought 
Henry would not—at least that he—” and, at this point, abandoning 
the unwelcome subterfuge, and showing her true nature, Eugenia flung 
herself into her sister’s arms, in a burst of tears. “ Don’t look coldly 
on me, dearest Marion !—don’t think me weaker or more foolish than 
you can help; but oh! you don’t know how difficult it is for me to 
decide on what is best to be said or done.” 

It was not likely that Mrs. Elliot would not succumb to such a 
confidence as this. She loved her sister too fondly to be proof against 
her caresses and her tears; and, as she warmly returned her embrace, 
she inwardly resolved that Eugenia should no more be worried by 
tales against her native servant, since it was evident that it was fear 
of causing vexation to her absent husband which had made her unwill- 
ingly decide to keep him on a little longer at Ash Grove. 

She carried the same resolution into the house with her, and talked 
Mrs. Beale so effectually over to her view of the matter, that, by the 
time they met at the dinner-table, the old lady had almost forgotten 
her annoyance of the morning, and inquired tenderly as to the reason 
of Eugenia’s swollen eyelids and want of appetite. And, before the 
day was over, she had received a letter which threw her into such a 
state of pleasing excitement and agitation that she had no time left to 
remember any thing but the news conveyed to her. 

“Fancy, my dears!” she said, exultingly, as they assembled for 
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the evening ; “I have just had a letter—it is but a few lines—from my 
dear Antoinette, to say that she will be here to-morrow afternoon, by 
the three-o’clock train.” 

“ Antoinette!” exclaimed Mrs. Elliot, with a face of dismay ; “ what 
on earth should bring her here !—and at this time, too?” She had no 
wish that Eugenia, in her present state of ill-health and failing spirits, 
should be set up as a lay-figure for their half-sister to comment on 
and criticise. 

Mrs. Archer had also been startled by the intelligence, but not for 
the same reason. She was thinking what her husband would say to 
it, and how the new arrival might affect his movements. 

“Where is she coming from, mamma?” continued Mrs. Elliot, 
rather fretfully. ‘“ Antoinette always appears to me to spring up, in 
the most extraordinary manner, at the most awkward times.” 

“There is nothing very extraordinary, I should think, in her wish- 
ing to see her sister Eugenia, when they have not met for six whole 
years,” replied Mrs, Beale, a little disposed to resent her daughter’s 

-manner. “But dear Antoinette does not say where she comes from— 
only that she will be here at the time I mentioned.” 

“ Will she stay long?” demanded Eugenia, timidly. 

“T hope so!” burst enthusiastically from the mother’s lips, while 
“T hope not!” trembled on those of Mrs. Elliot. 

“Tt was imy ossible to say,” they both concluded in agreeing. But 
Antoinette’s life and movements were so vagarious that she was seldom 
in one spot for many days together, and Eugenia was obliged to be 
satisfied with carrying the actual news of her immediate advent to her 
husband’s ears. 

It decided him at once. He should go to London by an early train 
on the morrow ; and she—Eugenia—would have to travel with him. 

“To-morrow, Henry !—and after what you made me tell mamma 


. a@- Marion to-day! Oh, it’s quite impossible! I have given them no 
‘ > ral (it was night when she thus spoke to him); “I have no one 


we with the children—they will think me mad!” 


“T can’t help what they think. I go to-morrow, and by an early 


train. You must make out as good a story to them as you can; but 


I would rather meet the ‘old gentleman’ himself than Antoinette.” 

“ But surely—surely—she could never recognize you in this dress ; 
and when she imagines you to be in India!” 

“T don’t intend to try the experiment,” he answered, “my own 


belief being that she would recognize me if I were clothed like Jack- | 


in-the-Green. So say no more about it, Eugenia—least said, soonest 
mended—and you must come with me, to prevent suspicion. Besides, 
I depend on you for getting supplies to carry on the war, till peace is 
proclaimed.” 

“ Will it ever be proclaimed for us?” she said, with a deep sigh. 

“Of course it will, if you will leave off snivelling about it, and use 
your influence with Geoffrey Carden for me.” 

A vivid blush sprung to his wife’s pale cheek. 

“T can’t do that!” she murmured; but he did not hear her—he 
was already half-asleep. 

The next morning, as early as six o’clock, Mrs. Elliot, who slept 
above, heard a slight movement in Eugenia’s room ; and, going down, 
found, to her astonishment, that her sister had already risen, and was 
employed putting together a few articles of clothing in a portman- 
teau. 

“Oh, Marion!” exclaimed Mrs. Archer, nervously, as soon as she 
caught sight of her; “will you send for Susan Williams to look after 
my children for a few days? Iam going up to London by the nine- 
o’clock train.” 

“To London, Eugenia! To-day?—so soon as that?” said Mrs. 
Elliot, quite mystified by the suddenness of the proceeding; “and 
when Antoinette is coming! What can have prompted you ?—what 
will mamma say?” 

“Make my peace with her, dear Marion; and I dare say I shall be 
back again before Antoinette goes home. I take ‘Do Mun’ with me. 
As soon as his affairs are settled I shall return.” 

“ But what will your husband say to it? I thought you told me 
yesterday that—” 

“T have considered the matter over again since then,” interrupted 
Mrs. Archer, with a burning blush; “and I think it will be best to let 
him go at once—in fact, I have quite made up my mind about it.” 

“* Mamma will think it very sudden, I am afraid, and very strange,” 
said Mrs. Elliot, thoughtfully. 

“ Marion, I must go/” repeated Eugenia, with an earnest look, that 








entreated for no catechising, and which the other, meeting, read and 
said no more. 

But Mrs. Archer had a sore time of it with Mrs. Beale until the 
fly, for which she had dispatched a messenger, drew up at the door 
of Ash Grove, and conveyed her and “ Do Mun” to the railway-station, 
in time to catch the nine-o’clock up-train to London. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE LEGEND OF THE BROMSERBURG. 





a afternoon of an August day was drawing to its close, as a 
steamer came puffing down the Rhine under the lofty bills at 
St. Goar, crowned with their ruined towers, through the picturesque 
windings of its course below the Lorelei, leaving behind it the battle- 
ments of Katselnebagen and the massive walls of Rheinfels, and steam- 
ing slowly past the steep crag on the edge of whose precipice of three 
hundred feet sheer descent is perched the exquisite castle of Rheinstein. 
On the left, amid its vineyard, rose the round towers of Ehrenfels, and 
the little, square mouse-tower of Bishop Hatto stood up bravely in 
the middle of the river. There were a few more turns of the wheel, 
the ringing of a bell, English cries from the German sailors, and the 
boat swung round and up to the pier in front of a row of staring 
white hotels with endless windows spying the passengers. 

“ This is fair ‘ Bingen on the Rhine,’” said Hardcastle, referring 
to his guide-book. 

“What a wretched place!” cried Peterson. ‘“ The‘ Soldier of the 
Legion ’ need not have made such a fuss about it; but these poetesses 
are all hembugs, and Mrs. Norton is no better than the rest, I sup- 
pose.” 

“ Well,” remarked I, with the calmness of an experienced tourist 
(I had been there once before), “ you see it is the centre of all the 
railroads and the stopping-place for all the steamboats, and is so full 
of business that the romance is pretty well knocked out of it, and 
they would be making an engine-house out of the Tower of Drusus 
yonder if it wasn’t too high up. Anyhow, the hotels are good, and 
we may as well stop here overnight, and go to Johannisberg to- 
morrow.” 

“ Agreed!” said my companions; and we marched ashore when 
the plank was laid, and deposited our travelling-bags at the Hotel 
Victoria. 

After dinner we hired a boat and a man to pole us over to Riides- 
heim, whose square tower tempted us to explorations; and we ad- 
mired the stately river widening to its greatest breadth of two thou- 
sand feet, and transforming its rocky and precipitous shores into 
smooth low banks, green with rush and sedge and waving willow. On 
its breast lay two small islands peacefully sleeping, and beyond Riides- 
heim rose the double spires of Geisenheim, and in the distance the 
round top of Johannisberg was outlined against the evening sky. 

But the river, though so magnificent in its expanse, proved so 
shallow that at any point the boatman could touch bottom with his 
long pole. 

“Umph!” cried Peterson, who is a Western man, and naturally 
disdainful of the show that Nature tries to make in the Old World. 
“ Tt is a fine thing to have poets to sing ballads and weave romances 
about a wide mud-puddle like this. What a shame that the Missis- 
sippi wasn’t discovered in the middle ages!” 

“Or had a bard worthy of it,” said Hardcastle. “ But after all 
you can’t make up in depth and breadth for the lack of the old castles 
and the charm of the old legends. Now, look here,” and he pointed 
to the ruin before us as we neared the bank. 

“That is the Brémserburg,” said the boatman, following the direc- 
tion of our glances. 

It was a huge square tower, from whose crumbling top great trees 
were springing as from their native soil, while lichens clung to the gray 
stones, and grasses hung from every nook and cranny of the mouldering 
wall; yet, as we neared it, we discovered about it signs of habitation. 
Glass windows of modern construction were fitted into the ragged 
loopholes, a balcony projected from one side, and smoothly-gravelled 
walks ran about its base among the trees. 

Hardcastle, who was always given to exploration, climbed the worn 
stone steps, and hammered at the old oaken, iron-bound door. - 

A great barking of dogs resulted, but undismayed he beat a tattoo: 
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with his cane, until a bent old woman appeared, and inquired with 
asperity what he wanted. 

“Can we see the castle?” asked Hardcastle, in such German as 
he could muster. 

“ By no means,” replied the janitress, curtly, “it is the residence 
of the Griifinn von Ingelheim, and the countess and her daughter are 
both here at present.” 

Hardcastle retreated precipitately. 

“ Why did you not insist on going in to supper?” we asked him. 
“The young countess would have entertained you in a ruff and far- 
thingale, no doubt, with a chignon and panier of the present mode, to 

match the modern windows and balconies of the castle.” 

“T wouldn’t confront that old dragon,” said Hardcastle, “for all 
the countesses in Germany. I thought she was going to knock me 
down, and there was a vicious-looking mastiff just behind her.” 

“T think we must hurry,” said Peterson, “if we mean to see any 
thing before dark.” 

And he plunged into the ancient precincts of the Brémserhof, a 
huge, low pile of buildings, surrounding a large paved court, once 
forming part of the castle, but now given up as a habitation to the 
poorest of the poor. Many a wizened face peered at us with curiosity 
from the door-ways, while troops of bright-eyed children frolicked in 
our path. 

Having explored the ancient almshouse, and visited the church, 
and hastened through the narrow streets of the town, we returned to 
our boat, were poled back across the Rhine, with the light from the 
rising moon silvefing the gray towers, and lighting up the spires of 
Bingen, which, in the uncertain gleam, seemed for once to merit the 
appellation of fair. 

On the morrow we took the early steamer, and were landed by 
means of a small boat at Geisenheim, the nearest point to Schloss 
Johannisberg, where Hardcastle had vowed to drink a bottle of Prince 
Metternich’s own wine. 

“ By Jove!” cried Peterson, as we walked up from the landing, 
“it is melting weather. How shall we ever get to the castle ?” 

The small village of Geisenheim was apparently deserted. The 
sun beamed hotly down upon its sandy street, and no shade was to be 
had from the tall Lombardy poplars that stood up straight and stiff 
against the ditches. The only cool object visible was a Gothic church, 
upon whose wide porch-step we sat down. 

A rueful-looking vehicle approached, drawn by two sorry nags, 
whose driver eyed us curiously as he drew up in front of our party. 

“ How far to Schloss Johannisberg ?” I asked. 

“ Drei viertel Stunden,” replied the coachman, as he surveyed us 
with interest. 

“That means about three miles,” 
never do it in that time.” 

“ Wie viel zu gehen?” asked Hardcastle, in his laconic German, 
which scorned idiom, and caused one always to be amazed at the 
amount of work a small vocabulary in a foreign tongue could be made 
to accomplish. 

“Ten florins,” answered the driver, who felt his advantage, and 
was inclined to make the most of it. 

“Ten florins!” echoed Peterson. ‘ What a confounded swindle! 
I'd rather walk five miles than encourage such an outrageous imposi- 
tion.” 

* And I, too!” cried Hardcastle, roused to virtuous wrath at the 
attempt to fleece unwary travellers. ‘“ Here, be off with you, you 
swindling rascal!” 

The man grinned at the ferocious tone and gesture of our vigorous 
companion. 

“ Call it seven,” he said, in German. 

“T won’t give you a kreutzer!” thundered Hardcastle. “Ten 
florins for a three-mile ride! Germany is the home of extortioners.” 

We strode off energetically down the road, which stretched away 
sandy and white, with the green hedge-rows on either side powdered 
with dust, without a tree or a wall to throw a shadow. 

Peterson pulled off his coat and followed, while I brought up the 
rear under the protection of a nankeen umbrella. 

For half a mile we trudged on valiantly ; then our vanguard sud- 
denly disappeared. 

“Halloa!” cried Peterson, waiting for me. 
Dick ?” 

“T can’t divine,” I answered. But directly we caught sight of a 


said I; “ but his horses will 


“ What’s become of 














red glow among the leaves beyond, and found it was Hardcastle’s 
countenance—that worthy being stretched at fuli length under the 
hedge, with his feet in a dry, grassy ditch, trying in vain to get a 
morsel of shelter from the burning rays that poured down pitilessly. 

“‘ There’s an apple-tree in a field about a quarter of a mile farther 
on,” said Peterson, after we had shared our companion’s lot for a few 
minutes. “ Let’s push for that.” 

It was tough work. The burning August sun, reflected from the 
white and dusty road, blinded our eyes and blistered our shoulders ; 
but a steady burst for ten minutes brought us to shelter. Under the 
apple-tree we threw ourselves down, and shared its cool and grateful 
shade with a lazy cow that was peacefully chewing her cud beneath 
it, refreshing ourselves with the sour, knurly windfalls we picked up. 

“ By Jove!” said Hardcastle, fanning himself with his panama, 
““T never knew they had such weather as this in Germany. It is 
worse than Philadelphia. I wonder if the sun shines hotter on 
Johannisberg than on any other vineyard, and so makes the wine 
better?” : 

“There’s the castle,” said I, disregarding his isothermal sugges- 


tions. “ Hadn’t we better push across the fields toward it, instead of 
following the roads ? We can make points from tree to tree in the 
open.” 


My companions having agreed, we made runs, like good cricketers, 
from shelter to shelter, till at last Schloss Johannisberg loomed above 
us amid its acre of dusty vines—a long, white, staring edifice, with 
wings, perched on a round hill, that looked like an inverted bushel- 
basket stuck full of twigs. 

“This is the celebrated vineyard, I suppose,” said Peterson, “ Look 
here—what it is, and what it grows in!” 

We were now climbing the sides of the cone by means of a flight 
of stone steps, which led up to the summit among the low vines, 
growing not more than three feet high, each fastened to its stake, and 
trimmed of every leaf that it could spare, upon which hung the grapes 
in heavy bunches, just turning purple and yellow. 

Beneath them the soil was piled close with layers of shale, small, 
flat stones lying together, which reflected the sun, and fadigted heat 
like a furnace. 

“T don’t think I can stand this,” said Hardcastle, mopping his 
brow. “I’m ripening too fast ; it don’t agree with me.—You are evi- 
dently one of the purple variety, Clarke,” he continued, contemplat- 
ing my face with curiosity. “I'll have you expressed, and sell you 
for thirty francs a bottle, with a green seal.” 

“T’m past jesting,” I gasped; “this is too serious a matter. 
There’s Peterson on the top, and—halloa! what’s this ?—he’s waving 
his hat furiously, and seems to be in trouble. Let us hurry.” 

A few springs brought us to the summit of the terrace before the 
castle, where we found our friend, but not alone. He was standing 
beside a lady in black, and both were bending over the prostrate fig- 
ure of a young girl, who !ay prone upon the stones. 

“ Good Heavens! a sunstroke!” cried Hardcastle, with the quick 
instincts of the medical profession, to which he belonged, and sprang 
forward, after a glance at the patient, to a fountain which was play- 
ing at a little distance. 

He wrung out his handkerchief in the cold water, and was back in 
a twinkling to apply it to the head and neck of the girl. 

“ She must be taken to the water at once,” he said, peremptorily; 
“it is the only thing to be done. Pardon, madame,” he added, in 
French, as he stooped and lifted the slight form in his arms. 

The girl’s head fell back on his shoulder as he lifted her, and her 
long plaits of yellow hair, unloosened and dripping, swept the ground. 
Her delicate face was flushed and spotted, and her hands fell down 
helplessly. Hardcastle, who is a powerful fellow, bore her easily 
across the terrace to the low stone basin of the fountain, from which 
he deluged her head until she looked like an Undine. The elder lady, 
who had followed, stood by with an air of profound anxiety, some- 
times wringing her hands in distress, and moaning faintly. 

At length the flush subsided in the sufferer’s cheek ; her breath 
came in short gasps, and finally she turned her head a little, and mur- 
mured ; 

“ Mamma!” 

“ English,” said Peterson, in an aside to me; “ that’s lucky.” 

“T am here, my child,” said the mother, recovering her com- 
posure as her daughter opened her eyes and recognized her. 

“ She is safe now,” said Hardcastle, quietly feeling the fluttering 
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pulse. “ Madame, your cause for anxiety is over ; but the young lady 
must rest for some time before she will be fit to move. I will carry 
her into the chateau.” 

And, without more words, he picked the light burden up again, 
and bore her past the astonished wardens into the great hall of the 
castle. 

“The Fraulein is ill?” asked the kindly janitor, his sympathies 
aroused by the douceur that Peterson managed to slip into his hand. 
“ She had better lie down in the boudoir of the princess ; she will be 
very well there.” 

And he threw open the door of a small apartment, draped and 
furnished with chintz, and hung with portraits of laughing children. 

“ This is her highness’s favorite room,” he said, in an explanatory 
tone. ‘The view is superb.” 

Hardcastle deposited his charge upon the wide and comfortable 
couch, and turned to the elder lady, who thanked him warmly. 

“You will do well to rest here for an hour, madame,” he said, re- 
marking the soft color coming back to the fair cheek against the 
chintz pillow. “ Your daughter ought now to sleep for a while; and 
we will return and see whether we can be of further service to 
you.” 

“T am more thankful to you, gentlemen, than I can tell,” said the 
mother, with a quaver in her voice; “and may I trouble you for one 
more favor? Will you find my carriage for me, and send it to the 
main entrance? I sent the coachman to drive around the enclosure, 
while we walked on the terrace. Please ask for the carriage of Ma- 
dame von Ingelheim.” 

We were too happy to do the lady’s bidding. 

“ By Jove! we're in luck,” said Peterson, after we had given the 
man his orders. “ Hardcastle will be asked to dine at the Brimser- 
burg, after all. I wonder how it happens that the Countess von Ingel- 
heim is an Englishwoman ?” 

“She probably ran away with some German attaché of legation in 
her young days,” I suggested, “and found this old castle to be the 
whole of his landed estates.” 

“ Well, the daughter is lovely,” said Hardcastle, “and the adven- 
ture is delightful. But now let's do Metternich’s house.” 

We rambled through the cool and stately rooms of Schloss Johan- 
nisberg, and admired the magnificent glimpses of the winding river 
and broad champaign which the windows afforded, examined the fine 
old portraits on the wall, and appreciated the comfort and elegance 
of the whole establishment, und finally descended to the great summer 
dining-room, where a servant brought us the carte des vins, and we 
were served with a bottle of the prince’s own. 

“ Well, these German princelings do have an eye to the main 
chance, after all,” said Peterson, as he held his glass up to the light, 
and then inhaled the delicious bouquet of the pale wine. “ They 
allow us to visit their houses and fee their servants, and then sell us 
their vintage on the spot. It is a good business. We don’t under- 
stand this sort of high life in America, and don’t undertake trading in 
our summer villas.” 

“Did you ever hear the story of Jules Janin?” asked I. “It 
was either he or some other of the French /iterati to whom Prince 
Metternich wrote for his autograph to add to his famous collection. 
The shrewd fellow received the prince’s civil note, and wrote back at 
once in his best hand : 


“* Received of his highness the Prince de Metternich one dozen 


bottles of Schloss Johannisberger, imperial-cabinet brand. 
“*Jures Jantn.’ 


“ The prince was pleased enough with the joke to send him back 
his order duly honored.” 

“That was clever of Janin,” said Peterson; “ you can’t get ahead 
of these French fellows.” 

We drank our “comet hock” from the tall green glasses, gossip- 
ping of the gay ambassador and his clever wife, and sent in a bottle 
with our compliments to the countess and her daughter, after which 
Hardcastle began to grow a little abstracted. 

“The hour is up,” he said, at last. “I must go and see my pa- 
tient.” : 

“Upon my word, he appropriates her coolly,” said Peterson, “ con- 
sidering she was my discovery.” 

We followed our energetic young doctor into the boudoir, where 
we found the young lady sitting up and quite herself again, but for a 





slight pain in her temples. Madame von Ingelheim came forward and 
welcomed us with great cordiality. 

“T can never express my gratitude for your kindness,” she said, as 
she pressed Hardcastle’s hand. “You must all do me the favor to 
dine with me to-day at the Brémserburg, as from your dress I know 
you are tourists, and I fear you will not be long in our neighborhood. 
I am sorry I cannot take you back with me, since my carriage is only 
a coupé ; but, after dinner, my boatmen shall row you over to Bingen, 
if, as I suppose, you are lodging there. I shall expect you, without 
ceremony, at six. You won’t refuse me this favor?” 

Hardcastle accepted for us, and we then conducted the ladies to 
their carriage and watched them drive off; after which we went to 
smoke our cigars and comment on our adventure in the shrubbery 
behind the castle. 

“We are in a pretty pickle to dine out,” said Peterson; “why 
didn’t you make an excuse, old fellow? Just look at my shoes,” and 
he exhibited a pair of terribly dusty gaiters, and then endeavored to 
straighten out a very limp shirt-collar. 

“ Hang it all, who cares ?”’ said Hardcastle, “I want to see the thing 
through.” 

“ And I want to see the Brimserburg,” said I, “‘so Peterson must 
let his vanity be ruffled as well as his feathers ;” and our good-natured 
companion resigned himself to his fate. 

We found a carriage to take us to Riidesheim, and at five o’clock, 
having finished our explorations about Johannisberg, we set forth, a 
cool breeze having come up from the river, driving before it flocks of 
clouds, which seemed to promise rain. . 

The inhospitable door that had shut so sternly on us in the morn- 
ing swung wide open, as our rattling vehicle drew up before the tower 
of the Brémserburg. A few retainers, as antiquated and dilapidated 
as the castle itself, were waiting in the mouldy hall, and a white-haired 
old butler ushered us through a damp stone passage into the drawing- 
room; a curious apartment, whose front windows gave a view of the 
river, while the rear ones opened upon a court-yard with a fountain in 
the centre, surrounded with beds gay with flowers and blossoming 
shrubs. 

The lofty room itself must have been the ancient hall of the castle, 
and its heavy walls, half-draped with faded tapestry which fluttered in 
the draughts the numerous crevices admitted, were in strange contrast 
to the warm rugs and carpets that half hid the floor blackened by age, 
the numerous modern appliances of comfort scattered about, the piano, 
the books, the gayly-painted screens that made the vast hall less spa- 
cious and dreary, and the modern and luxurious chairs and couches 
which furnished it. 

The French window which led into the garden stood ajar, and by 
the fountain was stooping the graceful figure of the young countess, 
gathering scarlet geraniums in a basket, while the shadow of the great 
linden-trees which grew in the enclosure flecked her white attire and 
darkened the gold of her sunny hair. Behind her rose the massive 
gray walls of the Brémserhof, from every cranny of which hung wreaths. 
of ivy laden with purple berries, while the massive stalk stood out 
against the stones, the growth of centuries having given to it the size 
and solidity of a tree-trunk. 

All this and more we were remarking with curious eyes when Ma- 
dame von Ingelheim entered the drawing-room and welcomed us. 

“Your castle is like an enchanted palace, madame,” said Hard- 
castle, who constituted himself the spokesman of the occasion, “ nor 
is the princess wanting,” he said, gallantly, as the young countess ap- 
proached, the shy color rising to her cheek at the gallant aspect of 
the young knight. “I hope mademoiselle has quite recovered.” 

The girl answered his inquiries with a pretty embarrassment, while 
her mother talked to Peterson and myself, until the old major-domo 
appeared, to announce dinner. 

The repast was served in a smaller but equally curious apartment, 
decorated with quaint carvings in black oak, and consisted of simpl 
German courses of beer soup, odd salads, jugged hare, and rabbits 
cooked in some unnatural fashion, winding up with a remarkable pud- 
ding, succeeded by a dessert of early grapes. The wines did justice to 
the count’s cellars, from which we were regaled with a bottle of the real 
cabinet-brand Johannisberger. Madame von Ingelheim was sprightly 
and entertaining, and from her we learned that her husband had been 
in diplomatic life, but that for years before his death they had passed 
their winters in Berlin, choosing the old castle as a summer residence. 

She was amusing us with some details of her past life at court, 
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‘when a crash of thunder was heard, and the rain began to fall in tor- 
rents, dropping down the wide chimneys and rattling loudly against 
‘the panes, while the lightning-flashes lit up the gray walls of the 
Brémserhof, and threw into relief its bold, grave outline. 

“TI fear I shall have to make unwilling prisoners of you, gentle- 
men,” said Madame von Ingelheim, “ you must stay the night in this 
old tower, where your accommodations will not be those of the Hotel 
Victoria ; for Rudolf, my boatman, will never dare to cross the Rhine 
after a thunder-storm. He believes that the witch of the Brémser- 
burg is abroad, and that all the perils which menace the house of In- 
gelheim will fall on his devoted head.” 

“ A worse ill might befall us,” said Peterson, smiling, “ than to be 
imprisoned by such a chatelaine. I am sure we should be grateful to 
the elements for giving us such a privilege.” 

“Very well, then,” said Madame von Ingelheim; “I will send to 
have rooms prepared for you, and now we will go back to the drawing- 
room, and you shall hear the legend of the Brémserburg.” 

We left the table and repaired to the larger apartment, where the 
candles flickered wildly in the manifold currents of air, and the tapes- 
try flapped viciously, as if evil hands were shaking it. 

Mademoiselle von Ingelheim went to the piano and played a few 
wild minor chords that harmonized with the tempest without, and we 
drew near Frau von Ingelheim, who sat upon her comfortable sofa on 
one side of the fireplace. 

“You see that Iam an Englishwoman,” she said, smiling, “ and 
doubtless you are wondering why I choose this tumble-down old castle 
for my dwelling, in preference to a tidy villa or a tasteful cottage. To 
tell the truth, I came here to lay a ghost, and learned to love this 
quaint old place so well, that I have made it my summer residence for 
twenty years. 

“‘ After my husband gave up his diplomatic career, and we went to 
live in Berlin, people often asked me questions about the Brémser- 
burg; but, whenever I begged the count to take me to see the old 
castle of his forefathers, he always put me off with some excuse, till at 
at length I learned, from an aged relative of his, the reason why the 
place was shunned and neglected. 

“The Ingelheim family, in feudal days, were a very warlike race, 
and the castle was the scene of many a wild foray and knightly 
adventure; but, though the men of the house were brave and daring, 
the women were ever gentle and bountiful, and no beggar was ever 
turned from the gate, so that their vassals were always loving and 
faithful. 

“ But one day Count Leuthold brought home with him from the 
East, where he had been fighting the Mussulmans, a bride who became 
the curse and terror of the neighborhood, from her extravagance and 
cruelty. 

“She was a Dalmatian, and must have had Tartar blood in her, for, 
though her hair was long and golden, and her cheek fair and pale, 
there gleamed in her dark eyes, lustrous and passionate as they were, 
the fire of that wild and fierce race whose savage instincts no civiliza- 
tion has been wholly able to tame. 

“ When Leuthold brought her home, the villagers welcomed her 
with scattered flowers and triumphal arches after their simple fashion, 
but they soon found that the calm and peaceful lives of the gentle 
ladies who had preceded her were little to the taste of the Countess 
Yrea, and even during her husband’s short life her vanity and ex- 
travagance made her feared and disliked ; but, when after two years 
Count Leuthold died, leaving a baby boy to inherit his name and 
estate, while the countess ruled supreme, the whole state of things 
underwent a change. 

“ The pensioners on the bounty of the chatelaine were driven away 
with scoffs, or, if importunate, with stripes, by the rough grooms of 
the countess. The castle was crowded with roistering guests, who 
played wild pranks, in which none were so prompt to take the lead as 
the Grifinn herself. 

“ As the count’s coffers were drained, the vassals were taxed to sup- 
ply the needs of the costly establishment, and extortion and cruelty 
added to the bitterness with which the feudal lords were beginning to 
be regarded all over the country, and the name of the foreign woman 
was coupled with muttered curses. 

“ The countess was alover of horses, and little recked she, in her 
fierce gallops after the hounds, of the crops she destroyed, and the 
fields her troop laid waste ; and, if now and then in a race through the 
village a child was knocked down under the horses’ feet, or a cripple 





upset, into a ditch, it but afforded sport for the reckless crowd: whe 
followed her. 

“ One day, as she was slowly riding along the high-road, having dis- 
tanced all her gay cavaliers, a tottering old woman appeared in her 
path, supporting herself with difficulty on crutches. 

“* Away, witch!’ cried the countess, ‘ or I will ride thee down.’ 

“* Witch! saidst thou?’ shrieked the old woman, angrily, in her 
trembling voice. ‘Thou art thyself the devil’s own child, and the 
punishment of witches shall overtake thee.’ 

“ The angry countess raised her riding-whip, and struck sharply at 
her insulter; but the woman, with a vigor borrowed from wrath, raised 
her crutch and let it fall with such violence on the flank of the animal 
the countess was riding, that he reared and threw her to the ground ; 
and, when the laughing train overtook their leader, they were shocked 
to find her senseless and bleeding, the horse having ran away and the 
old woman disappeared. 

“The countess was not seriously injured, and she woke from her 
swoon to pursue herenemy. But in vain was search made through 
the village for the woman; no trace of her could be found. Useless 
alike were bribes and punishments to discover her hiding-place, and 
in her wrath the countess vowed vengeance upon the villagers for 
their contumacy in concealing and protecting her. 

“ From that time, however, the lady was the victim of continual an- 
noyance : her jewels were stolen, her fine raiment rent, the roses in her 
gardens were removed in the night, and rows of brambles and nettles 
planted in their stead; her falcons were blinded, her horses ham- 
strung in their stables. In vain were guards set, and sharp watch kept— 
mischief was done where it was least expected, and, worse than all, the 
murmurings of the country people rose to open manifestations of hos- 
tility when the countess showed herself amongthem. But in her sav- 
age fashion she hid her growing wrath and was silent. 

“It had been the immemorial custom of the villagers of Brémser 
to have a festival upon the first of August, and on that occasion it 
had been the habit of the castellan to erect, in the great court of the 
Brémserhof, a pavilion in which the peasantry disported themselves. 
This year it was thought that tle malice of the countess would de- 
prive the people of this favor, but, instead, the temporary edifice was 
more magnificent than ever before, being erected to the height of two 
stories, the lower floor being furnished with arrangements for refec- 
tions, while the upper was levelled for dancing, and superbly draped 
with banners from the great hall of the castle, the countess in person 
superintending the arrangements. 

“ But the cruel woman had caused the heavy beams which sup- 
ported the floor to be made of weak timber, and had sent her servants 
privately to saw notches in them, so that at night, when the revelry 
was at its height, and the pavilion crowded with the villagers, the 
whole structure fell, burying hundreds of the wretched peasants in its 
ruins, 

“The groans and cries of the wounded and dying were terrible, but 
a worse calamity followed, for the falling candles ignited the wood, 
and the great flames devoured the ruins, and soared high above the 
walls, gleaming on the turrets of the castle. 

“ Then a voice was heard above the wailing of the dying, the voice 
of an old woman who cried for vengeance, and pointed to the notches 
in the posts, and shrieked : 

“«The wicked Yrcea hath gnawed these with her witch’s tooth !’ 

“ Then the men cried fiercely : 

“¢ Ay, she is a witch, and shall be burned like her victims ;’ and 
seizing each a brand. they hurried away to the castle gate, and piling 
planks against its oaken sides set it on fire, and the flames communi- 
cated to the wing in which the countess slept, and she and her com- 
panions came flying from the danger and fell into the hands of the 
avengers, who bound them hand and foot, and cast them back into 
the flames, crying : 

“¢ Perish as ye deserve, tormentors of the poor!’ 

“Then the voice of the old woman was heard shouting : 

“*Die, as the witch dieth, cruel Yrea!’ and at that moment the 
thunder rolled, and a flash of lightning lit up the whole ghastly scene, 
and struck the highest tower of the Brémserburg, shivering the ban- 
ner-staff, breaking the battlements, and kindling the roof, which had 
so far escaped the conflagration. 

“Tn that fire the whole of the great castle perished except this 
tower, whose solid masonry resisted every shock, though the roof, as 
you have seen, is destroyed, and the trees are growing from the wall. 
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“ The superstitious populace believe that the Evil One came in that 
flash to claim the soul of the wicked woman who had brought them 
so much misery. 

“The young child was rescued from the flames and sent to Berlin 
to be educated, but for centuries the ruined castle was hated and 
shunned by its owners, who feared to encounter the dislike with 
which the Countess Yrea’s descendants were regarded by the off- 
spring of her victims. 

“It took me long to overcome my husband’s prejudice, and still 
longer after we came here to conquer that of the people, but at last 
we convinced them that the Ingelheims were not their natural op- 
pressors ; and in the amelioration of their condition I have found 
much to occupy and interest me.” 

Thus we learned the legend of the Brémserburg, and then Hard- 
castle went over to the piano and persuaded Mademoiselle von In- 
gelheim to sing him romantic German songs, while Peterson and I 
discoursed with the frau mamma until the major-domo came to show 
us to our rooms. 

Fortunately, the rain had ceased, for we were compelled to climb 
to our nests in the tower by means of frail iron staircases hung out- 
side the building, with nothing but a shaky railing between us and 
destruction. Our apartments were odd little holes in the wall, but as 
dainty and cleanly as chintz and linen could make them, and no ghosts 
disturbed our quiet slumbers. 

In the morning we took our leave of Madame von Ingelheim and 
her daughter, and old Rudolf rowed us back to Bingen with the cur- 
rent. I judged, from the lengthy leave-taking of Hardcastle and the 
young lady, and the way in which our companion kept his eyes upon 
the balcony of the Brémserburg as we crossed the river, that: their 
parting would not be a final one, and was not so much surprised as 
Peterson pretended to be when Hardcastle deserted us at Strasbourg, 
and returned as he declared to explore the Niederwald, making Bingen 
his headquarters. 

Our Swiss tour was nearly upset by his defection; but luckily we 
found another fellow to take his place, and by the time we had 
got through with our mountain-passes, and were taking the Kander- 
steg as the last of our series, we had a letter from him, and found 
that the match between the young doctor and the Anglo-German 
countess was all arranged. 

“ Well,” said Peterson, after I had tossed him over the letter to 
read, “who would have thought that that sunstroke would have left 
Hardcastle moonstruck ? ” 





THE “DANGEROUS CLASSES” OF NEW YORK, 
AND EFFORTS TO IMPROVE THEM. 


x. 


SKETCH of the long and successful efforts for the improve- 
ment of the dangerous classes we have been describing, would 
be imperfect without an account of 


THE OFFICE OF THE CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY. 


This has become a kind of eddying-point, where the two streams 
of the fortunate and the unfortunate classes seem to meet. Such a 
varying procession of humanity as passes through these plain rooms, 
from one year’s end to the other, can nowhere else be seen. If photo- 
graphs could be taken of the human life revealed there, they would 
form a volume of pictures of the various fortunes of large classes in a 
great city. On one day, there will be several mothers with babes. 
They wish them adopted, or taken by any one. They relate sad 
stories of desertion and poverty; they are strangers or immigrants. 
When the request is declined, they beseech, and say that the child 
must die, for they cannot support both. It is but too plain that they 
are illegitimate children. As they depart, the horrible feeling presses 
on one, that the child will soon follow the fate of so many thousands 
born out of wedlock. Again, a pretty young woman comes to beg a 
home for the child of some friend, who cannot support it. Her story 
need not be told; the child is hers, and is the offspring of shame. 
Or some person from the higher classes enters, to inquire for the 
traces of some boy, long disappeared—the child of passion and sin. 

But the ordinary frequenters are the children of the street—the 
Arabs and gypsies of our city. 








Here enters a little flower-seller, her shawl drawn over her head, 
barefooted and ragged—she begs for a home and bread ; here a news- 
boy, wide awake and impudent, but softened by his desire to “ get 
West;” here “a bummer,” ragged, frowzy, with tangled hair and 
dirty face, who has slept for years in boxes and privies; here a 
“ canawl-boy,” who cannot steer his little craft in the city as well as 
he could his boat ; or a petty thief who wishes to reform his ways, or 
a bootblack who has conceived the ambition of owning land, or a little 
“revolver” who hopes to get quarters for nothing in a lodging-house 
and “ pitch pennies” in the interval. Sometimes some white-haired 
German boy, stranded by fortune in the city, will apply, with such 
honest blue eyes, that the first employer who enters will carry him 
off; or a sharp, intelligent Yankee lad, left adrift by sudden misfor- 
tune, comes in to do what he has never done before—ask for assist- 
ance. Then an orphan-girl will appear, floating on the waves of the 
city, having come here no one knows why, and going no one can tell 
whither. 

Employers call to obtain “ perfect children ;” drunken mothers 
rush in to bring back their children they have already consented 
should be sent far from poverty and temptation; ladies enter to find 
the best object of their charities, and the proper field for their benev- 
olent labors ; liberal donors; “intelligent foreigners,” inquiring into 
our institutions, applicants for teachers’ places, agents, and all the 


| miscellaneous crowd who support and visit agencies of charity. 


A PHILANTHROPIST. 


The central figure in this office, disentangling all the complicated 
threads in these various applications, and holding himself perfectly 
cool and bland in this turmoil, is “a character””—Mr. J. Macy. 

He was employed first as a visitor for the Society ; but, soon be- 
traying a kind of bottled-up “enthusiasm of humanity” under a very 
modest exterior, he was put in his present position, where he has 
become a sort of embodied Children’s Aid Society in his own person. 
Most men take their charities as adjuncts to life, or as duties enjoined 
by religion or humanity. Mr. Macy lives in his. He is never so truly 
happy as when he is sitting calmly amid a band of his “ lambs,” as he 
sardonically calls the heavy-fisted, murderous-looking young vaga- 
bonds who frequent the Cottage-Place Reading-Room, and seeing 
them all happily engaged in reading or quiet amusements. Then the 
look of beatific satisfaction that settles over his face, as, in the midst 
of ‘a loving passage of his religious address to them, he takes one of 
the obstreperous lambs by the collar, and sets him down very hard on 
another bench—never for a moment breaking the thread or sweet tone 
of his bland remarks—is a sight to behold ; you know that he is hap- 
pier there than he would be in a palace. 

His labors with these youthful scapegraces around Cottage Place, 
during the last fifteen years, would form one of the most instructive 
chapters in the history of philanthropy. I have beheld him discours- 
ing sweetly on the truths of Christianity while a storm of missiles 
was coming through the windows ; in fact, during the early days of 
the meeting the windows were always barricaded with boards. The 
more violent the intruders were, the more amiable, and, at the same 
time, the more firm he became. 

In fact, he never seemed so well satisfied as when the roughest 
little “ bummers” of the ward entered his Boys’ Meeting. The vir- 
tuous and well-behaved children did not interest him half so much. 
By a patience which is almost incredible, and a steady kindness of 
years, he finally succeeded in subduing these wild young vagrants, 
frequently being among them every night of the week, holding magic- 
lantern exhibitions, temperance meetings, social gatherings, and the 
like, till he really knew them and attracted their sympathies. His 
cheerfulness was high when the meeting grew into an Industrial 
School, where the little girls, who perplexed him so, could be trained 
by female hands, and his happiness was at its acme when the liberal- 
ity of one or two gentlemen enabled him to open a Reading-Room for 
“the lambs.” The enterprise was always an humble one in appear- 
ance; but such was the genuineness and spirit of humanity in it—the 
product of his sisters as well as himself—that it soon met with kind 
support from various ladies and gentlemen, and now is one of those 
lights in dark places which must gladden any observer of the misery 
and crime of this city. 

Mr. Macy’s salvation in these exhausting and nerve-wearing efforts, 
and divers others which I have not detailed, is his humor. I have 
seen him take two lazy-looking young men, who had applied most 
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piteously for help, conduct them very politely to the door, and, point- 
ing amiably to the Third Avenue, say: “ Now, my boys, just be kind 
enough to walk right north up that avenue for one hundred miles into 
the country, and you will find plenty of work and food. Good-by! 
good-by!” The boys depart, mystified. 

Or a dirty little fellow presents himself in the office. “ Please, sir, 
I am an orphant, and I want a home!” Mr. Macy eyes him care- 
fully ; his knowledge of “ paidology” has had many years to ripen in; 
he sees, perhaps, amid his rags, a neatly-sewed patch, or notes that 
his naked feet are too white for a “bummer.” He takes him to 
the inner office. “My boy! Where do you live? Where’s your 
father?” “Please, sir, I don’t live nowhere, and I hain’t got no 
father, and me mither is dead!” Then follows a long and touching 
story of his orphanage, the tears flowing down his cheeks. The by- 
standers are almost melted themselves. Not so Mr. Macy. Grasping 
the boy by the shoulder, “ Where’s your mother, I say?” “Oh, 
dear ; I’m a poor orphant, and I hain’t got no mither!” “ Where is 
your mother, I say? Where do you live? I give you just three min- 
utes to tell, and then, if you do not, I shall hand you over to that 
officer!” The lad yields; his true story is told, and a runaway 
restored to his family. 

In the midst of his highest discouragements at Cottage Place, Mr. 
Macy frequently had some characteristic story of his “‘ lambs” to re- 
fresh him in his intervals of rest. And some peculiar exhibition of 
mischief or wickedness always seemed to act as a kind of tonic on 
him and restore his spirits. 

I shall not forget the cheerfulness with which he related one day 
that, after having preached with great unction the Sunday previous 
on “ stealing,” he came back the next and discovered that a private 
room in the building, which he only occasionally used, had been em- 
ployed by the boys for some time as a receptacle for stolen goods ! 

On another occasion, he had held forth with peculiar “liberty” on 
the sin of thieving, and, when he sat down almost exhausted, discov- 
ered, to his dismay, that his hat had been stolen! But, knowing that 
mischief was at the bottom, and that a crowd of young “roughs” 
were outside waiting to see him go home bareheaded, he said nothing 
of his loss, but procured a cap and quietly walked away. 

I think the contest of wits among them—they for mischief and dis- 
turbance, and he to establish order and get control over them—gave 
a peculiar zest to his religious labors, which he would not have had 
in calmer scenes and more regular services. If they put pepper on 
the stove, he endured it much longer than they could, and kept them 
till they were half suffocated; and, when they barricaded the door 
outside, he protracted the devotional exercises or varied them with a 
“ magic lantern,” to give time for forcing the door, and an orderly 
exit. 

The girls, however, were his great torment, especially when they 
stoned their spiritual guides ; these, however, he eventually forwarded 
into the Cottage-Place Industrial School, which sprang from the Meet- 
ing, and there they were gradually civilized. 

For real suffering and honest effort at self-help, he had a boundless 
sympathy; but the paupers and professiona) beggars were the terror 
of his life. He dreaded nothing so much as a boy or girl falling into 
habits of dependence. Where he was compelled to give assistance in 
money, he has been known to set one boy to throw wood down and 
the other to pile it up, before he would aid. 

His more stormy philanthropic labors have been succeeded by 
ealmer efforts among a delightful congregation of poor German cbil- 
dren in Second Street, who love and revere him. When he needs, 
however, a little refreshment and intoning, he goes over to his Cot- 
tage-Place Reading-Room, and sits with or instructs his “ lambs!” 

His main work, however, is in the “ office” of the Children’s Aid 
Society, which I have described above. Though a plain half-Quaker 
himself, he has all the tact of a diplomat, and manages the complicated 
affairs of poverty and crime that come before him with a wonderful 
skill, getting on as well with the lady as the street-vagrant, and sel- 
dom ever making a blunder in the thousand delicate matters which 
pass through his hands. When it is remembered that some seven- 
teen thousend street-children have passed through that office to homes 
in the country, and that but one lawsuit has ever occurred about 
them (and that through no mistake of the Society), while numbers of 
bitter enemies watch every movement of this charity, it will be seen 
with what consummate judgment these delicate matters have been 
managed. Besides all this, he is the guide, philosopher, and friend, 





of hundreds of these young wayfarers in every part of the 
country, sustaining with them an enormous correspondence ; but, as 
sympathy and advice and religious instruction on such a gigantic 
scale would soon weary out even his vitality, he stereotypes his let- 
ters, and, by a sort of pious fraud, says to each what is written for 
all. It is very interesting to come across the quaint, affectionate 
words and characteristic expressions of this devoted philanthropist 
addressed to “ his boys,” but put up in packages of a thousand copies, 
and to think to how many little rovers over the land they bring sym- 
pathy and encouragement. 


CASAR. 


** Render, therefore, unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s 
I. 
Casar is fallen! Shout! 
Shout, that his sword is broken, lost his crown ! 
Shout, that his braggart hosts are put to rout ! 
His empire has gone down! 
Exult as wildly as ye would have wailed, 
If Cesar had prevailed ! 
That yesterday you feared him, 
Whom you to-day despise, 
Forget, deny ; 
But be no more deceived by kingly lies, 
For what he was to all your kings endeared him, 
As what they are finds favor in your eyes. 
Ah! why, why 
For such as these, and he, will ye still live and die ? 





I. 
Be just—just ! 
What has he done your rulers would not do? 
What do they care for you, 
Ye peoples, who in princes put your trust ? 
What has he done, I say, they have not done ? 
Made blood like water run, 
In the dense streets his dreadful cannon swept, 
Where France above her slaughtered children wept ? 
It is a way they have who wear the crown: 
Your good king shot his loving subjects down; 
But, though submissive, brave, 
They gathered up their dead, 
And, while they bore them to their honored grave, 
Compelled him to look on with white, uncovered head! 
— If this, our Cesar, strode through guilt to power, 
If in the blood he spilt he built his throne, 
He did not stand alone, 
For France was with him in that desperate hour ; 
For, though she might not welcome the strong hand 
That steered her suddenly from the dangerous shore, 
Whereon, full driven, she had been wrecked before, 
And brought her safe to land, 
She let the helm within his hand remain ; 
For, rent by furious factions, 
And weary of distractions, 
She wanted peace again— 
Demanded peace, the wealth that she had lost, 
And her old greatness, at whatever cost. 
— Remember what he found her, 
And what she was when her first Cesar fell, 
With Europe armed around her, 
And none to wish her well! 
How, with their bayonets, dripping with her blood, 
Its kings brought back the kings who had oppressed her, 
But never once redressed her— 
And all pronounced it good ! 
— Too weak, they felt, to chain 
Her giant limbs again, 
That with the world had wrestled, and might yet— 
They. drugged her till she slept, 
And then upon her crept, 
And o’er her cast a net. 
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She struggled, but in vain ; 
But she did not forget. 
— And he did not forget! 
And when, a stormy wooer, 
That would no longer sue her, 
He leaped into her arms, 
It was that he might free her, 
And that the world might see her 
In her recovered charms— 
No trace of tears, no fear of tribulations, 
Most beautiful, and all-powerful—the queen of all the nations ! 
— This her Cesar made her, 
And this at last betrayed her ; 
For this has brought upon her the conquering Invader ! 


Ill. 


Cesar is fallen! Shout! 
Shout till your throats are hoarse, and stunned your ears; 
Fire your loud cannon, hang your banners out; 
But leave me to my tears! 
Not o’er this fallen Cesar do I weep, 
Nor for the thousands whom to death he led, 
Nor for your thousands in the same dark sleep— 
I weep not for the dead! 
I weep for the unutterable blindness 
That makes a Cesar possible to-day, 
That will not let the nations live in kindness, 
And die the natural way! 
— What though ye have one Cesar overthrown ? 
Ye have set up another of your own. 
What is it, pray, to us ? 
What is it to the Race 
Whether the Gaul or Pruss, 
The Latin or the Russ, 
Is now in Cesar’s place ? 
Or good or bad, it matters not a jot— 
They love us—love us not! 
They trust us—when they must; 
They use us, when they will ; 
They grind us to the dust; 
They cheat, they rob, they kill! 
Exult who may. For me, I must deplore— 
I must lament, and pray 
That God will bring the day 
When Cesars are no more! 
R. H. Sropparp. 





SAMUEL WARREN. 


lL gpeoy WARREN, the author of “Ten Thousand a Year,” and 

other popular novels, is the eldest son of the late Rev. Dr. Sam- 
uel Warren, of Manchester, England. He was born at Dacre, in the 
parish of Gresford, Denbighshire, Wales, on the 23d of May, 1807. 
Of his boyhood and youth we know few particulars beyond those 
which he has himself communicated in his writings. At a very early 
period his literary tastes began to develop. In the Peoples’ Edition 
of his works, in a note appended to “ The Bracelets ” (which originally 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine for January, 1832, and which was 
nearly his first contribution to literature), he says that this tale wag 
written “ when the author was of very youthful age.” And in the 
preface to the same edition he informs us that at the age of seventeen 
—at a time when the “ Waverley Novels” were profoundly stirring 
the national mind, and surmises were rife respecting their unknown 
author—he had nearly completed in secret a work for the press; and, 
“jin a sudden fit of that enthusiasm with which the author of ‘ Wa- 
verley ’ inspired so many of his myriad readers, actually presumed to 
write to him, giving an outline of the proposed undertaking, and ask- 
ing the great man’s advice how to set about publishing!” But Sir 
Walter Scott was not yet prepared to acknowledge his works. And, 
if the youthful author gained little in the shape of advice, he at least 
elicited from “ the great man” a reply which seems very singular in 
the present day, and shows how persistently and emphatically Scott 
denied the authorship which has since given him everlasting fame, 

















not in all English-speaking countries merely, but wherever a genuine 
literary taste has been cultivated. “I am not the author of those 
novels,” he says, in his letter dated from Abbotsford, “ which the 
world chooses to ascribe to me, and am therefore unworthy of the 
praises due to that individual, whoever he may prove to be. Itis need- 
less, therefore, to add that I cannot be useful to you in the way you 
propose.” 

Either of free choice or at the instigation of his parents, Samuel 
Warren began to study with a view to entering the medical profession. 
The age at which he commenced those preparatory studies must have 
been very early indeed. For, though only just entered upon his twenty- 
first year when in 1827 he renounced his purpose of becoming a physi- 
cian, he had nevertheless been already for six years actively engaged 
in the practical study of physic. Those who have read the “ Diary of 
a Late Physician,” will admit that he has turned the medical knowl- 
edge thus acquired to good account. 

Having relinquished a medical career, Mr. Warren resolved to 
study for the bar. Toward the close of 1827 we find him a distin- 
guished student of the University of Edinburgh. A poem on the fal- 
of Capua, entitled “ The Martyr Patriots,” gained him the prize given 
in the Senior Humanity Class for English Verse. If the reader had 
any curiosity to see what was considered by competent judges (the 
great Christopher North being one of them) the highest poetical effort 
of the youth of Edinburgh University at this time, he will find the 
poem in the fifth volume of Mr. Warren’s works, The interesting 
fact to be noted regarding it is, that the youthful poet made it a 
means of introducing himself to Professor Wilson, for whom he had 
already acquired an intense admiration, and through Wilson of being 
introduced to De Quincey the opium-eater. His recollections of both 
these eminent men were subsequently recorded in Blackwood. He 
confesses that he often left the professor of mathematics (whose lec- 
tures he was in duty bound to attend) to talk about sines and cosines, 
and repaired to the lecture-room of Professor Wilson, in whose bril- 
liant oratory he was more deeply interested. 

Even as early as 1827, when the Canning Administration was 
formed, Mr. Warren’s interest in politics was strong enough to rouse 
him to defend the Toryism he so dearly loved. Against Mr. Can- 
ning, who was favorable to Roman Catholic emancipation, he wrote s 
pamphlet, which is said to have attracted some notice. 

In 1828 Mr. Warren entered the Inner Temple ; and in 1831 he 
commenced practice as a pleader. He was called to the bar in 1837. 
Meanwhile he continued with ardor his purely literary pursuits. He 
first went the Northern Circuit in the spring of 1838; and in the 
same year appeared in Blackwood a humorous paper under the title— 
“My First Circuit; Law and Facts from the North; in a Letter 
to Christopher North.” Occasional papers, critical, imaginative, pro- 
fessional, etc., continued to appear in the same magazine. He also 
began to write on purely legal matters. In 1851 he was appointed 
Queen’s Counsel, and in 1852 Recorder of Hull. Nor were honorary 
distinctions denied him. As early as 1835 he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society; and in 1853, on occasion of the installation of 
the late Earl of Derby as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, Mr. 
Warren, along with Macaulay, Sir Bulwer Lytton, Sir Archibald Ali- 
son, and other eminent literary men, received the degree of D.C. L. 
Of parliamentary life he had also a few years’ experience, having been 
elected member for the borough of Medhurst in the Conservative 
interest in 1856. He vacated his seat in 1859, on being appointed by 
Lord Chelmsford one of the Masters in Lunacy. 

Mr. Warren married in 1831 a daughter of James Ballinger, Esq., 
of Woodford Bridge House, Essex, by whom he has several children. 

In politics Mr. Warren has always been a consistent supporter of 
the Conservative party. He was a stanch upholder of the Estab- 
lished Church, the Protestant interest, and religious education. When, 
in 1856, the bill for admitting the Jews to a seat in the legislature was 
before the House, Mr. Warren took a very prominent part in oppos- 
ing it. ‘“ Christianity,” he argued in one of his speeches, “is the great 
and glorious characteristic distinguishing the English nation. But it 
is so only as long as and inasmuch as its legislature is composed of 
Christian men, Admit even a single sincere Jew, and we may write, 
‘Ichabod ! the glory is departed!’ from England, the very bond of 
our being, as a Christian state, is gone. How can the Jew act as le- 
gislator for the Christian? What is heavenly truth to me, is gross 
falsehood and imposture to him; what inspires me, blights him; for 
he sees in it only impiety and blasphemy.” The closing sentence of 
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his speech has the genuine Conservative ring. The passing of the 
bill will be “a step which will undoubtedly open the doors of the Le- 
gislature of this Christian country to Mohammedans, and pagans, and 
even professed infidels, as well as Jews, and the effect of which will 
be, I fear, fatally to affect the national faith, and in so doing sap the 
foundations of the national greatness.” 

When in July, 1858, Baron de Rothschild (of the well-known Jew- 
ish banking firm), having been elected a representative for the city of 
London, came forward to the table of the House of Commons to take 
the oath, something like a scene was witnessed. Amid cries of 
“Order!” Mr. Warren rose to protest. Lord Russell then brought 
forward his resolution, proposing that a person professing the Jewish 
persuasion, on taking the oath, might omit the words—“ and I make 
this declaration up- 
on the true faith of 
a Christian.” To 
this Mr. Warren 
moved a direct neg- 
ative, pressed his 
counter-motion to a 
division, and was 
defeated by a ma- 
jority of  thirty- 
two. 

To the extension 
of the franchise Mr. 

Warren was equally 
opposed. In 1857 
a@ motion was made 
in Parliament that 
a select committee 
be appointed to in- 
quire into the best 
means of removing 
the inequalities and 
extending the privi- 
leges of the fran- 
chise. The speech 
which Mr. Warren 
delivered on this oc- 
casion has at least 
the merit of brev- 
ity: “Only one 
word. Only think 
of referring the Brit- 
ish Constitution to 
a select committee! 
I am so tickled with 
the idea that I have 
nothing else to 
say.” " 

By votes in Par- 
liament, as well as 
by professional aid, 
Mr. Warren has al- 
ways given hearty 
support to measures 
for the improvement 
of legal proceed- 
ings, the promotion of education, and the reformation of juvenile 
offenders. 

It is by his writings, however, rather than by his speeches and 
votes in Parliament, that Mr. Warren is known. To him we are in- 
debted for several treatises on questions of law. In 1835 appeared 
“A Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies,” which, from 
a small duodecimo, grew, in the course of ten years, into two thick 
octavo volumes. His next legal treatise was “ The Moral, Social, and 
Professional Duties of Attorneys,” published in 1848. In 1851 ap- 
peared his pamphlet, “The Queen or the Pope? The Question con- 
sidered in its Political, Legal, and Religious Aspects, in a Letter to 
S. H. Walpole, Esq.,” which attracted much attention, and quickly ran 
through six editions. An elaborate work—“ Parliamentary Election 
Law of the United Kingdom ”—which appeared in 1852, is, we be- 
lieve, generally regarded as a standard authority on the subject with 
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which it deals. This was followed in 1855 by “ Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries systematically abridged.” 

Did space and the reader’s patience permit, we might notice sev- 
eral of Mr. Warren’s minor works—such as his tract on “ The Opium 
Question ;” the lecture delivered before the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Society of Hull in 1852, and published under the title, “‘ The In- 
tellectual and Moral Development of the Present Age,” which is writ- 
ten in an earnest spirit and with sympathetic appreciation of modern 
tendencies ; and another lecture on “ Labor, its Rights,” etc. Many 
of these smaller papers will be found in the collected edition of his 
works, which appeared in 1854~’55. We pass on to indicate those 
imaginative works on which we are sure Mr. Warren will be content 
to rest his fame. 

Among these we 
have first to name 
“ Passages from the 
Diary of a Late Phy- 
sician.” The popu- 
larity of this work 
is well known to all. 
In the course of a 
few years it reached 
a fifth edition in 
England. It has 
been still more 
widely circulated in 
America, and has 
been translated into 
almost every Euro- 
pean language. But, 
as is often the case, 
its subsequent suc- 
cess was in s 
contrast with the 
early struggles of 
the author to bring 
it to the light. “ The 
first chapter,” he 
tells us, “was of- 
fered by me succes- 
sively to the con- 
ductors of three 
leading magazines 
in London, and re- 
jected, as ‘ unsuita- 
ble for their pages,’ 
and ‘not likely to 
interest the public.’ 
In despair, I be- 
thought myself of 
the great northern 
magazine. I remem- 
ber taking my pack- 
et to Mr. Cadell’s, 
in the Strand, with 
a sad suspicion that 
I should never see 
or hear any thing 
more of it.” But 
Mr. Blackwood, who himself conducted his magazine, at once saw 
that the papers were of a kind calculated to interest the public ; and 
the public have indorsed his judgment. In these days, after years 
of sensational romance, it is hardly possible to write any thing highly 
enough seasoned to rouse the dulled sensibility of the habitual 
novel-reader. But we venture to say that, in a few fearful narratives 
contained in the “ Diary,” even the most d/asé of novel-readers may yet 
find something to interest and excite them—with this enormous ad- 
vantage, that the excitement will not partake of the unhealthy moral 
tone which is almost the sole result of a large proportion of modern 
fiction. 

Though enjoying great popularity, it would, however, be a mistake 
to suppose that “Passages from the Diary of a Late Physician” met 
everywhere with approval. It may be in the recollection of some of 
our readers that the familiarity with medical details disclosed in the 
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narratives led many people to suppose that they were in reality the 
recorded experiences of a medical man. So strong was this opinion 
that even the names of several distinguished physicians were actually 
given as the writers. Against the author, whoever he was, some 
medical journals were furious ; and a writer in the Lancet entered his 
protest as a physician against the dishonorable custom “ of disclosing 
to the public the sacred secrets which are communicated to us in 
perfect confidence by our patients, and ought to be preserved in- 
violable.” 

A still higher rank, in the opinion of many, is taken by the novel 
“Ten Thousand a Year,” published in 1839. “The plot,” the author 
tells us, “ was contrived with great care, for the purpose of exciting 
and sustaining, as far as possible, the reader’s interest, and exhibiting, 
in the course of natural events, and by the agency of natural charac- 
ters, the aspect, socially, professionally, politically, and religiously, of 
English society in the nineteenth century.” He acknowledges also 
that “some parts of ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ have been written with 
a pen dipped freely and deeply into satire.” And, notwithstanding his 
disclaimer of any purposes but those of instruction and amusement, 
the author has suffered in a small way the penalty of attempting to 
paint the contemptible and ludicrous aspects of contemporary institu- 
tions. “A peer wrote to him to complain of his having intended to 
ridicule the aristocracy . . . and some months afterward he received 
an extremely violent letter from a linen-draper, accusing him of an 
intention to render that respectable calling odious.” He also “ re- 
ceived an earnest and courteous remonstrance from an eminent Dis- 
senting minister against the alleged tendency of ‘Ten Thousand a 
Year’ to exhibit disparaging views of Dissenters generally.” 

Mr. Warren’s next novel—“ Now and Then ”—published in 1847, 
though highly praised by some critics, and for a time very popular, is 
by no means equal to his earlier productions. The haste in which it 
was written would in large measure account for this. “ Not a line of 
the manuscript was in existence previously to near midnight on the 
20th November, 1847 ; yet it was in the hands of the printer at a very 
early hour in the morning of the 9th December, and was actually pub- 
lished on Saturday the 18th of December, on which day and the en- 
suing Monday the entire edition was disposed of, and the second in 
preparation.” 

“ The Lily and the Bee,” an apologue of the Crystal Palace of 
1851, is a lyrico-philosophic poem, on the merits of which there is 
great disagreement among critics. 
tion to pure literature from Mr. Warren’s pen. 





THE ENGLISH SPARROWS. 


HE street we live in is one of the oldest in Brooklyn, and the 
trees originally set out have, in the passing away of twoscore 
years, grown into magnificent proportions. Their gracefully-formed 
trunks are surmounted by heaven-reaching limbs, which, at their 
profusely-garnished tops, entwine so as to make avenues which, in 
effect and arrangement, are more beautiful than can be found in the 
cathedrals of the Old World. These Nature-adorned highways were 
always the pride of the “old population,” and its more demon- 
strative members cast a look of disdain upon the finer residences of 
the newly-opened and treeless avenues, which to their minds were 
vulgar and presumptuous, when compared with their favorite localities, 
so richly adorned with rural beauty, and made retiring and aristocratic 
by dense vernal shade. 

But causes operated to bring down the justifiable pride of these 
tree-loving denizens; age in vegetation, however respectable it may 
be, has its penalties, for, beneath the bark of these very trees, para- 
sites innumerable had made lodgements, and gradually, but steadily, 
year after year, these sturdy-looking trees developed more and more 
into hiding-places and feeding-grounds of innumerable poisonous in- 
sects and disgusting larve. In the opening spring, the young leaves, 
of the most delicate form and color, promised a wealth of ornament and 
@ future shield from the rays of a summer sun; but, ere they reached 
this looked-for perfection, the destroyer came, and soon, what should 
have been life and beauty, was little else than ruins, offensive to the 
nostrils, and disgusting to the eye—and the fine old trees, once so 
glorious in their pride and beauty, spread out their half-paralyzed 
limbs, merely to support cocoons of caterpillars, or provide starting- 
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places from which the animals, by the aid of their silk, could descend, 
whirling, upon the unwary pedestrian beneath. 

Women and children, under these circumstances, if well informed, 
only invaded the “infected districts” from necessity, and, if an ua- 
happy stranger was from ignorance beguiled into the vicinity, it re- 
sulted in a notification of the error by having some loathsome creature 
“ measuring ” its cold, offensive way over the exposed neck or face, or 
announcing its presence by a bite which stung to the quick. The 
sidewalks became absolutely offensive from the decay of these abun- 
dant plagues, and the refreshing glory of the forest monarchs, flourish- 
ing in the crowded streets of a great city, seemed to have permanently 
passed away. 

There was nothing about the age of these trees which should have 
affected their vitality—on the contrary, judged by the standard of 
time, they were in their prime; but they were suffering under influ- 
ences which violated God’s laws, for they had become diseased, be- 
cause the heaven-born birds had no protection under their strong arms, 
The little feathered tribes found no nestling-places among their 
branches; made no love-songs to mingle with the whispers of the 
developing leaves ; raised no young to chirp praise to the beneficence 
of the Creator—and the blessing of Heaven could not be upon them. 

This important lesson, fortunately, was not lost upon some of the 
true disciples of Nature, and, by their earnest solicitations and en- 
treaties, these decaying and plague-breeding trees were preserved to 
be turned over to the English sparrows, and upon their tiny shoulders 
and downy pinions rested the herculean task of restoring these sick 
monarchs of the forest to their natural splendor. It was an immense 
contract to free private property and the public parks from a nuisance 


| that threatened to make, at least in cities, all vegetation an impossi- 


bility ; but the idea has perfected itself into historical success, and we 
are now one and all under the greatest possible obligation to the little 
sparrows. 

The house we occupy is in one of the “ old thoroughfares ;" it was 
laid off some fifty years ago, and, ten years thereafter, a weather- 
beaten West-India skipper, who had made something “for a rainy 
day,” found a safe harbor in the locality. From some dim reminis- 
cences still recalled, he must have been a pleasant old man. He was 
a good and useful one, we know, for he left behind, as an evidence of 
the possession of these qualities, several magnificent old trees, which 
were originally set out by his hands. 

One of these trees, of southern origin, stands in front of our resi- 
dence ; it is of the sturdy locust family, some fifty feet high; the bark 
on its trunk and limbs, after a rain, looks as hard and black as ebony. 
Most of its branches stretch out toward heaven, full of grace and 
beauty; there are some two or three which are gnarled and dead 
from having been girdled, lest they should grow through the brick 
house fronts, which so jealously protest against interference in their 
direction. The leaves of this tree are delicately formed, crisp-looking, 
and of a dark, metallic green, that suggests that they had their origin 
in the dark, dank swamps peculiar to a tropical sun. 

From the first importation of the sparrows from England, we 
looked forward with impatience to the time that they would seek 
shelter among the strong, but foliage-marred arms of our gigantic 
locust. The caterpillars had nearly completed their work of destruc- 
tion on the catalpas, elms, and horse-chestnuts, in the neighborhood, 
and were, after a noble resistance, making sad inroads upon our 
favorite. We could, by the aid of a common opera-glass, from our 
upper windows, perceive that there were many places where the here- 
tofore almost iron-bound bark was blistering and presenting irritable 
sores, which were sickening the tree to its very roots. Small limbs 
had already begun to stiffen and fall piecemeal to the ground. The 
foliage, instead of trembling in every breath, had much of it gathered 
up in clumps of sickly-looking green, held together by innumerable 
silken threads, which marked the destroyer’s footprints through the 
body of the tree. 

Finally the sparrows, moving eastward from Union and Madison 
Parks, New-York City, reached Brooklyn Heights, and found congenial 
places for immediate settlement in the ivy that flourishes upon the walls 
of two or three of our churches. We could mark their gradual progress 
inland from the river, by the constant appearance of little boxes on 
the suffering trees; and, in due time, evidence of settlement reached 
our own vicinity. ._ The third year of their advent they had moved in- 
land more than a mile. 

Sometime about the middle of February last, we were agreeably 
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surprised with the announcement that the sparrows had paid a visit 
to our locust and to the neighboring trees. Their advent had been 
anticipated by others, for their presence was greeted by every availa- 
ble demonstration of hospitality. The children, the servant-girls, and 
many a good-hearted mistress, sprinkled rice upon the window-sills, 
and bread moistened in water near the windows of the front basement ; 
a jollier set of people and birds was never seen. 

Prompt ourselves, we at once procured a small box, possibly twelve 
inches square, and, taking it to a painting establishment in our vicin- 
ity, we enlisted the master’s son, a pleasant and obliging youth, and 
he undertook the important commission of seeing that the box was 
duly transformed into a comfortable sparrow-house. In two or three 
days we had the structure presented to us with a single entrance, and 
a neat little gallery at its base. 

We were satisfied at a glance that the house had room for two or 
more families, so we had the box broken apart and a second floor was 
laid, with a second gallery and entrance. The thing was now, we 
thought, ship-shape and comfortable, quite a triumph, indeed. We 
congratulated ourselves upon the future additional pleasure we should 
enjoy in witnessing two happy families under one roof. We noticed 
with a good deal of self-satisfaction, that our neighbors invariably had 
boxes intended for one family ; our heart was larger and more compre- 
hensive in its desire to make the sparrows comfortable. All this 
work completed, our little two-story mansion was very successfully, 
by the help of a long ladder, fastened on a strong limb of our old 
locust-tree, and under such favorable circumstances that we could sit 
at our “upper windows ” and command its situation. 

We got the box up about the Ist of February, and before the 5th 
the sparrows in search of permanent homes commenced a critical ex- 
amination of its merits. They usually came in couples, and, perching 
themselves on a limb favorably situated for observation, would eye 
the box with an intensely anxious and intelligent expression, hopping 
about at the same time as if nervous and irritable at not being at once 
satisfied that it was safe to take possession. For several days there 
was a bustle about the box—it was evident that the sparrows had a 
very clear idea of traps, and it took a great deal of study on their 
part to satisfy themselves that this tempting residence was not put 
up by a professed bird-catcher or a mischievous school-boy. 

Finally a female sparrow had the temerity to light on the top of 
the box, and, turning her head on one side, she cautiously peered into 
the open door-way. Rumpling up her feathers as if quite pleased at 
what she saw, she hopped upon the upper shelf, and examined the 
interior of the first story. A number of birds, evidently house-hunting, 
witnessed this manceuvre with intense interest. Finally the inspection 
ended, the little creature flew into an upper branch, and explained the 
result of her reconnoissance to her chosen companion, whereupon the 
male bird alighted upon the roof, and was just in the act of making 
an examination, when a furious onslaught was commenced, which soon 
developed into a regular row, the male birds fighting with the in- 
tensest malignity, the females keeping up a shrill clatter, as if to en- 
courage hostilities. The result was, the sparrows for the time being 
disappeared. 

The following morning, just after daybreak, the female bird we 
have mentioned was again in the tree, and, after coquetting a while, 
and evidently in a state of great agitation, she alighted on the box and 
diligently pursued her investigations. Growing more and more con- 
fident as she proceeded, and evidently pleased with what she saw, she 
finally had the boldness to thrust her head into one of the door-ways— 
gradually her body disappeared until nothing was left to indicate her 
presence but the end of her tail-feathers—she probably satisfied her- 
self that the house was all right, for, with a quick, sharp chirrup, she 
backed into the open air, and, taking wing, dashed away. 

Very soon after this she returned with a companion (we are sorry 
to state the fact, that the lady bird made the first advances), and both 
simultaneously lit on the box. There now commenced a mutual 
examination, when, suddenly, we heard a whirring noise, and down 
came a half-dozen sparrows, pouncing on our house-hunters, and get- 
ting up a row that would have done honor to a tenement-house. The 
preémptors, however, were not to be dispossessed of their rights, for, 
when peace was restored, they again returned to the box, both birds 
seemingly more attached, and now, without hesitation, they entered 
the interior, and gratified our love of natural history by their comical 
busybody ways ; they moved in and out of the doors, being especially 
interesting when they would allow nothing to be seen but their game- 





looking heads and bright eyes, as they appeared at the box-openings. 
For two long weeks, however, our little newly-made acquaintances 
had to fight for their home ; but they did it gallantly and at an advan- 
tage, for they would, in case of necessity, retreat into the box, and, 
peeping out, content themselves from their strong position with in- 
sulting and defying their enemies. Once a “couple” got into the 
box, in the absence of the regular tenants, and a desperate fight 
ensued. The male birds seized each other with their bills, and 
pounded away with their wings, uttering all the time the fiercest tones 
of anger. In their blind animosity, they fell into the street, and rolled 
together in the dust, the female birds screaming with excitement, 
and making impotent attempts to tear off each other’s head-dress 
and pick out each other’s eyes. 

It was not, as we have suggested, until two weeks passed away, 
that these birds were left in quiet possession, as we supposed, of the 
lower story, and we contemplated a new pleasure in noting the arrival 
of tenants for the upper floor ; but here we were disappointed. The 
sparrows soon taught us that no house is large enough for two families 
of sparrows, for the possessors of the lower story fought off any bird 
or birds daring to obtrude a positive glance at the upper room ; and 
there it is yet, at the close of the summer months, stilkvacant—an 
evidence of the pugnacity and selfishness of the sparrow, and of igno- 
rance on our part, for the time being, of the habits of the bird. 

Our two sparrows, which our children named Captain Jinks and 
Mary Jane, were now on the best of terms with each other; quarrel- 
some as they might be on general principles, individuals were not 
necessarily so; but, as they had not yet mated, the result was, that 
both were tempted into flirtations, which resulted in pouts and heart- 
burnings. There was one little female sparrow, who was very neat in 
her drab dress, with something like a little chignon on the back of 
her head, and a perfect Grecian bend when she walked along a shak- 
ing limb, who was decidedly malicious in attempting to secure especial 
notice from Captain Jinks, and we are compelled to write that, like 
many other creatures with military titles, he did not always pay suf- 
ficient attention to the high moral obligation of an admitted engage- 
ment; and as for Mary Jane, she was not entirely free from the charge 
of coquetry, for we often saw her plume herself and push her bill deep 
into her breast feathers, and cast “ sheep’s-eyes ” at some bachelor- 
sparrow, and even go so far as to exchange whispering conversations ; 
yet, for all this provoking conduct on her part, she was the most jeal- 
ous and irascible little creature, and, if she caught Captain Jinks as 
much as being comfortable on the same limb with her rival, she would 
rush upon him like an infuriated hawk, and never get the rumples 
out of her feathers until the captain had chirruped out an apology, 
or strutted up and down in her presence, to excite her admiration and 
forgiveness. 

In spite of these drawbacks, the interesting couple got more and 
more necessary for each other every day ; we were satisfied of this, 
by seeing them almost constantly about the box, and, on one or two 
occasions, they were whispering together, with their heads just peep- 
ing out of the openings, at the same time they complacently watched 
the other sparrows, which were moving about in sight, not as well off 
as themselves. 

Their habits, like the rest of the sparrows having boxes, were 
to keep about the vicinity through the entire day. Occasionally they 
would enter the box and remain several minutes, and then come out; 
but the sparrows never occupy these boxes at night, nor could we, with 
much observation and inquiry, come to other conclusion than that 
they had roosting-places, but where, we could not learn, and no one 
could give us even a suggestion of the place where they remained at 
night. One thing is certain, the box is alone used for the nest, in- 
cubation, and for the preservation of the young—it is not in any way 
necessary for the protection of the parent birds. 

About the 15th of February, there was a spell of unusually severe 
weather ; it snowed all night, piling it up two or three inches on the 
sparrow-box and the galleries; the openings to the lower story were 
quite closed. Captain Jinks and Mary Jane were at their usual lodg- 
ing-place that night; but they were in a pitiable condition when they 
reached their box the following morning. Their graceful, trim figures 
were gone; they looked like little balls of palpitating tow. With 
some difficulty, they managed to get a foothold and finally a resting- 
place on the little gallery, and there they sat the livelong day, the 
very pictures of discomfort and misery. The comical effect was in- 
creased from the fact that a ball of snow fell on Captain Jinks’s head, 
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and remained there several hours, resembling a huge nightcap, adding 
very much to his supposed character of an invalid. 

In the cold weather, especially if it is unusually severe, the spar- 
rows suffer terribly. For forty-eight hours together, scarcely a bird 
would be seen, and we were compelled to believe that they were all 
frozen to death; but this was not the case, for, the moment there 
was the least modification of the cold, the sparrows appeared and 
were as lively as ever. Again come up the inquiries, Where do these 
birds go at night, and where do they find shelter against the freezing 
storm? Although the Captain and Mary Jane never took advantage 
of the interior of the box for protection, yet they hung around in its vi- 
cinity, and occasionally rested upon its roof. Determined to favor them, 
and presuming they were very hungry, we put some rice on our win- 
dow-sill, At first the birds, with their instinctive caution, suspected 
some trick ; but they soon ventured upon the sill, and, standing on 
their tiptoes, they would peer over the frame into the parlor, satisfy 
themselves that all was safe, and then commence eating. In a few 
days they were perfectly indifferent to our presence, and picked up 
their food with the most pleasing confidence. One of their peculiar- 
ities was very remarkable: they would single out a grain of rice, and, 
by a well-directed blow of their bills, would split it lengthwise, in two 
equal parts. We have tried to do the same thing with a sharp pen- 
knife, and have not succeeded. 

Through the months of February and March, the Captain and his 
affianced lived a sort of reckless life, doing little in the way of busi- 
ness except fighting obtrusive sparrows away from their box, in which 
battles they were victorious, even when they hed three to one against 
them. Toward the middle of April the two birds, after their long court- 
ship, mated, and instantly their whole life changed. From vagabonds 
and gypsies, they became the most industrious and devoted creatures 
we ever saw. There was scarcely a minute of the long day that they 
were not carrying straws and sticks to their box. Having two en- 
trances, their first care was to fasten one up, and they soon made a 
barricade which excluded light and observation. They then went to 
work in search of more delicate materials, and confined themselves to 
bits of thread, feathers, and down, occasionally carrying into the box 
a long, pliable twig, which, we presumed, served as a timber on which 
to erect some part of their structure. 

Our place of observation behind Venetian blinds was favorable, it 
being within fifteen feet of the box, and, by the aid of a powerful 
marine glass, we examined into all the habits of the birds, and found 
out many of their secrets. By the first of May, the nest was com- 
pleted, and, from the fact that Mary Jane suddenly ceased her active 
out-door labors and remained a great deal inside of the box, it was 
apparent that there were eggs to be looked after. Captain Jinks was 
also deeply impressed with his forthcoming responsibilities, for he 
commenced the sacrifices, connected with being the head of a family, 
by occasionally thrusting a little titbit, in the form of a grub, or a 
bit of bread-crumb, into Mary Jane’s mouth. 

On the 7th day of May the first brood of the season made its 
appearance ; that is to say, the egg first laid was hatched, the young 
ones appearing subsequently in the order the eggs were laid. At this 
time the foliage was not perfect on the trees, nor were there, to our 
eyes, any indications of larve upon the bark. What the parent birds 
found to support their young was difficult to learn; yet they never 
seemed to be at a loss, for they went away and returned with clock- 
work punctuality, always with something in their bills for their young 
to eat. We could come to no other conclusion than this: that the 
spring-time furnished its especial crop of parasites, as well as the 
summer and autumn. 

The young grew very rapidly, and soon their heads were discov- 
ered, one at a time, at the entrance of the box, always with the 
mouth, which is wonderfully exaggerated in the young bird, wide 
open, and violently clamoring for something to appease their appetite. 

It was very amusing and instructive to notice the old birds stand- 
ing at the door-way entrance, with a captured caterpillar in the bill, 
looking after their progeny as one after another presented itself, and 
finally, when the right mouth turned up, to see the food thrust into 
it, with as little apparent care as if said mouth had been a knot-hole, 
instead of belonging to a palpitating juvenile bird. 

The young were able to fly in a fortnight. The first or oldest one 
essayed its wings when the weather was wet and stormy, yet its here- 
tofore anxious parents seemed now to be bent on driving it from the 
parental roof. Hesitating and screaming with fear, it fell rather then 





flew from the little. gallery, its wings essaying in vain to keep the 
hardly-fledged body in the air, and down it went into the neighboring 
gutter, along which it hopped, by each movement just escaping the 
grasp of a rude boy, bent on its destruction. A kind-hearted person 
came to the rescue, and, protected for a few moments, it suddenly 
rose, and found shelter in the dense foliage of an evergreen tree hard 
by. Earnest, anxious, and self-sacrificing as the parent birds may be 
to their young, the instant they send their fledglings abroad, all 
interest in them ends. In the morning they will be toiling to feed and 
protect them; at noon they seem never to have been conscious of 
their existence. 

The first brood of the year was.gone on the arrival of June, and 
the nest was soon afterward thoroughly cleaned out. On the 20th of 
the month we heard the peeping of the first bird hatched of the 
second instalment. The time of incubation we found to be fourteen 
days. The weather was intensely hot, and Mary Jane was evidently 
prostrated by the labor of her domestic duties, for she sat three or 
four days in a drooping condition on the box, or a limb near by, with 
her head partially buried in her neck-feathers, occasionally gaping, as 
if in great suffering. In all this time she was dependent on Captain 
Jinks for food ; and the activity he displayed, in satisfying the wants 
of four young ones and the mother-bird, was a severe reproof to idle 
people and improvident heads of families. He seemed perfectly equal 
to the task, however, and we thought he rather enjoyed this increase 
of responsibility. Providence, it is said, helps those who help them- 
selves, and Captain Jinks’s gallant bearing on this occasion was 
noticed by two or three families in the neighborhood, who gave evi- 
dence of their appreciation of it by putting bread, soaked in water, 
at their basement windows. The Captain, the instant he discovered 
this practical assistance, would dart from the nest, with the swiftness 
of an arrow, gather up a fragment of food, and with equal celerity 
return to the nest. In this way he would remove a large slice, with 
other “ pickings up,” in the course of the morning. 

On the 10th of July the third brood was out. The tree which 
held up the nest was now in its fullest foliage, and all the parasites, 
insect and vegetable, were in perfection. Whatever interest Captain 
Jinks and his little companion had heretofore created, their actions 
were now more than ever attractive. Their food, instead of being 
gathered here and there, was entirely supplied within the heart of the 
tree. The amount was abundant, consisting of butterflies, millers, 
and caterpillars. Captain Jinks’s grandest exploits were performed 
in catching butterflies while both were on the wing. We have often 
seen him panting with hard work, and for the moment resting from 
his severe labor, when suddenly a moth, with bright wings, would 
come along, reflecting the sunlight on its ornamented body. This was 
always taken by Captain Jinks as a challenge ; for he would suddenly 
erect the short feathers on the top of his head into a sign of defi- 
ance, and then start off, as if shot from a gun. The moth would 
attempt to escape by turning and doubling, but it was of no avail. 
The Captain would make the coveted prize, and, bearing it aloft as a 
trophy, would fly back to the nest, and drive it down the throat of 
one of his expectant and always hungry juveniles, and then dash off 
to achieve another conquest. Mary Jane was equally successful in 
procuring the necessaries of life, but she, with a mother’s earnestness, 
never spent a moment in mere show; on the contrary, she peeped 
under the bark, and into knot-holes, and dragged out the unadorned 
grubs, solid food indeed, with no gayly-painted wings which were of 
no practical use. The fact is, there was a pardonable degree of 
humbug about Captain Jinks. 

But now and then the Captain displayed in a marked degree the 
solid qualities of his character. One afternoon he discovered a cater- 
pillar, a real specimen of the Japanese silkworm. It thrives on the 
offensive catalpa-leaves ; it is very strong, black, and most repulsive 
to look at, and its bite on a child’s face or a lady’s neck is painful 
and dangerous. Captain Jinks had been all day employed in com- 
monplace work, and he eagerly sought a contest which would enable 
him to display a little of his taste for theatrical performances. In 
this spirit he encountered the caterpillar, which by comparison 
was a perfect boa-constrictor to Captain Jinks, and at the time 
was busily engaged in chewing up the perfected foliage of the tree. 
The jaws of the disgusting monster could be distinctly heard as it 
cut around the edges of the leaf, like a scissors. Here was a “fix” 
for Captain Jinks. The contract he had made with the people of 
our Northern cities was, to clear out just such destroyers of our shade- 
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trees, and, being a conscientious little bird, and unused to getting 
rewards for work not performed, he prepared for battle. 

Planting himself near the huge Jap, Captain Jinks erected his 
incipient topknot and glanced fiercely at his enemy. The worm 
raised his disgusting front, brandished his formidable jaws, and took 
another nip at the tree-leaf, as much as to say, “‘ That’s the way I eat 
up my enemies.” The Captain, as might be expected, was not intim- 
idated. Rising on his wings a few feet, he suddenly darted down 
upon his victim, striking him in the centre of his body, and in another 
instant had the worm whirling and struggling in the air. It was in 
vain that it writhed and struck its jaws against the thick, feather- 
coated surface of its natural enemy. The Captain flew a short dis- 
tance, then dropped the worm on a limb, gave it two or three sharp 
punches with his bill, again seized it, and then, with a chirp of exulta- 


season. It is no wonder, therefore, that they are so rapidly spread- 
ing over the Northern and Eastern States. That they so far have been 
useful is certain, for they have saved from destruction the shrubbery 
and trees of our city thoroughfares; but for their presence Central 
and other grand city parks, with all their charms, would in summer 
be comparative wastes. What will be their utility and welcome in 
the country, time alone will determine. It is possible, among other 
things, that they will save our ruined orchards, and restore the pro- 
duction of fruit to regions once prolific, but in which at present the 
wealth of Pomona is a tradition. Even the proposed experiment of 
introducing the sparrow to the cotton-fields of the South, to destroy 
the “army-worm,” may prove a success. “Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? and yet not one can fall to the ground, without 
your heavenly Father’s notice.” 





tion, lighted on the little gallery of his nest-box. Instantly a 
sion of open, all-absorbing mouths presented themselves at the 
entrance. There was a regular fight inside for a front place, for we 
saw one head after another pulled back, just as we see boys do at an 
overcrowded window when a circus company is passing by. 

There was no forcing this huge worm down one juvenile throat, 
however hungry or capacious it might be; so, like a sensible bird, he 
gave two a chauce, and by them each end of the tempting bait was 
swallowed. But the Captain desired to equally divide it, and in his 
efforts he pulled worm and young ones out of the cage on to the 
gallery. It was a rare sight to see the little fellow fluttering his 
wings, and standing on his toes, and bearing himself up, to break the 
worm apart. Two efforts were made before the work was accom- 
plished; but, when it was, it would be difficult to decide whether the 
young, for having their stomachs well filled, or the little Captain, 
at the contemplation of his valiant deeds, was happiest. 

With few exceptions, the caterpillars caught by the sparrows for 
food were about an inch long, and of an orange-yellow appearance. 
As a rule, they brought three at a time, and would do this constantly, 
in long summer days, for fourteen hours together. Timing their 
return to the nest, when feeding their young, we found that Captain 
Jinks and his Mary Jane averaged a round trip every five minutes. 
This implies the destruction of seventy-two caterpillars in an hour, or 


over eight hundred destroyed by these two little birds in the course 


of one day. A very little calculation will give the startling re- 
sult, that millions are daily annibilated by the indefatigable spar- 
rows; and thus it is we see how these noxious enemies of vegetation 
are kept in check, enough escaping even the vigilance and industry of 
the sparrows to perform, in the wonderful economy of Nature, their 
appointed work—a beneficent one, no doubt—for even the caterpillars 
are not made in vain, as the rich silks and velvets of commerce 
testify. 

We are satisfied that the sparrows in cities, when not near foun- 
tains, suffer in dry weather for water. One of the prettiest sights in 
the world is to see these useful little creatures sporting about the 
fountains, dashing their wings into the basin, or skimming through 
the falling water of the jets. With a powerful sun shining upon 
them, when thus engaged, the prismatic effects are as brilliant as if 
their bodies and wings were set with precious stones. Then their 
actions are graceful, quick, and every way suggestive of a happy, 
joyous nature. 

A few moments of careful observation make it easy to distinguish 
the male from the female bird, though they differ very little when 
first noticed. The prevailing colors are made up of rich browns and 
grays. The first-named color is predominant in the male, and, inde- 
pendent of its superior size, his head is in some instances marked 
with a deep russet, very charming, and difficult to describe or imitate 
in colors. The voice is very limited, and generally degenerates into a 
chirp, which often becomes monotonous from constant repetition. 

The courage and indomitable energy of the sparrow are its leading 
characteristics. They fight with a spirit that is not surpassed by the 
hawk or eagle. An authentic story is related, where two sparrows 
seized each other in the air, and in this condition fell to the 
earth. The gentleman who saw this seized them both, for they were 
too earnest to notice his appearance, and separating them he held 
one in each hand for a few seconds and then set them at liberty. The 
birds instantly attacked each other again, and, screaming with anger 
and striking at each other with furious intensity, disappeared behind 
an intervening hedge. 

As we have noted, they have three broods of four young each 








THE TAJ-MAHAL. 


N English architect, Mr. W. Emerson, lately read, at a meeting 

of the British Institute of Architects, a paper describing the 

famous Taj-Mahal at Agra, in India, the tomb of Nour-Mahal, “ the 

Light of the Harem,” the heroine of Moore’s popular poem. He says 

that of all the places he has ever seen, either in the East or the West, 

“T unhesitatingly affirm that Agra and the Taj-Mahal stand pre- 
eminent in the impression made on my mind. 

“ Venice, with its Grand Canal and Saint Mark’s, numerous pal- 
aces, and art works; Constantinople and the Bosporus, with the Sta.- 
Sophia and Sulieman Mosques; Cairo, with its beautiful Hassan and 
interesting Tooloun Mosques, picturesque streets, and Coptic churches, 
and ruins, and the huge, ugly pyramids ; and Bejapore, with its big 
dome and elaborate Ebrahim Roza, all fall into the shade contrasted 
with Agra and its Taj-Mahal. Its romantic situation, dazzling bril- 
liancy, excessive elaboration, and the particularly refined though 
lavish display of wealth in its ornamentation, make it, beyond all 
others, a place in which a cold-blooded Caucasian can perhaps realize 
somewhat of the poetical and luxurious feeling of the voluptuous 
Easterns.” 

The Taj-Mahal was built about the year 1040 of the Hegira, or 
1662 a. v., during the latter years of the reign of Kurreem Shah, the 
fifth of the Mogul emperors, grandson of the great Akbar, and son 
of Jehangir. He is more commonly known by his assumed title of 
Shah Jehan, signifying the King of Worlds. It was erected as a tomb 
for his wife, the Begum Ungeman Bunnoo, whose title was Moomtaz 
Mahal, daughter of Azif Khan, and granddaughter of the Nawab 
Ettmadowla. She was also called Taj-Mahal, and Nour-Mahal, which 
means “the Light of the Harem,” or “ Palace.” She had four sons 
and four daughters ; the youngest daughter’s name was Dhahur Arra, 
at whose birth Taj-Mahal died. Shah Jehan was exceedingly fond of 
her, and on her death-bed he promised two things: first, that he 
would never marry again ; and, second, that he would build for her so 
magnificent a tomb that it should surpass all others the world ever 
saw. 

The tomb is erected on the left bank of the river Jumna, and Shah 
Jehan’s intention was to have erected another for himself of equal 
splendor, on the opposite bank, connecting the two by a bridge, with 
silver railings, so that after death their souls might be enabled to 
hold spiritual communion with each other. He went so far as to put 
in the foundations of the second, when his demise put a stop to fur- 
ther proceedings, and he lies, in consequence, by the side of his wife 
in her tomb, her sarcophagus occupying the central position. 

The Taj buildings altogether form a parallelogram. They consist 
of the Taj proper, placed on a raised dais of white marble, some 
twenty feet high and three hundred feet square, situated in the centre 
of the end of the parallelogram, immediately overlooking the Jumna, 
and flanked on each side by red sandstone buildings, separated from 
the raised dais by courts about four hundred feet wide, paved with 
marbles, laid in geometrical patterns. One of these buildings is a 
mosque ; the other is of no use, but for its architectural effect in con- 
trasting and grouping with the Taj, and is called by the natives the 
Jawab, which means “ answer,” and very well describes its meaning 
and use. This mosque and Jawab are of red sandstone and white 
and black marbles, and inlaid with precious stones, something similar 
in design to the entrance gateway to be presently described. On the 
floor of this Jawab are outlines of the dome and finials, and some 
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other portions of the Taj, cut in the pavement for the men to work 
from. 

As one drives into the outer court-yard, and pulls up opposite the 
grand entrance, the beauty and magnificence of the place immediately 
strike him. The gateway is two stories in height; in elevation, it has 
a large and deep central recess, a semi-octagon, domed over, and 
flanked on either side by two smaller recesses, those on the upper 
floors forming galleries, and with large octagonal turrets at the ex- 
treme angles, surmounted by domes supported on columns and arches. 
The grand centre arch is also surmounted by a row of eleven little 
domes, on columns and arches, and flanked by slender minarets ; the 
effect of these is particularly beautiful. It is built of red sandstone, 
inlaid with white and black marbles. The gateway forms a square 
room, with large entrance arches on two sides, the outside one being 
hung with gates, and on the two other sides smaller doorways leading 
to rooms on either side, and to a staircase, which leads to the galleries 
over these smaller doors. A seat runs round the room, and on one 
side is a platform for the use of servants, soldiers, and gatekeepers. 
The lower part of the wall has a dado, formed of panels of white 
marble, enclosed by a border of inlaid white and black marble, in a 
zigzag pattern. Over and at the sides of the smaller side-doors are 
the peculiar little arched recesses used for placing lamps in at the 
time of a festival. The friezes are inlaid with sentences from the 
Koran. This gateway is domed over, faced internally with white 
choonam (or plaster), and ornamented with black lines, radiating from 
the centre, which accentuate the raised ridges dividing the little hol- 
lowed spaces forming the surface ornamentation of the interior of the 
dome. The gates themselves are of teak, covered with a plating of 
bronze, with a raised pattern on it, in shape a mixture of a quatrefoil 
and rectilinear figure. Through this gateway, at the end of a long 
avenue of cypress-trees, the centre of the avenue being occupied by 
marble fountains, basins, and flower-beds, the Taj-Mahal, dazzling the 
eyes with its whiteness, is seen. There is almost every description 
and variety of flower, and on a hot day the cool sound of the water, 
trickling along the little aqueducts which carry it to all parts of the 
grounds, the shady walks, and parts of the paths arched over by 
creepers, covered with flowers of most gorgeous colors, and the 
mango, guava, orange, lime, and loquat trees, combine to make it a 
most pleasant resort. Leaving the gardens, and ascending a flight of 
marble steps, and crossing the platform of white marble, which, in 
the bright sun, dazzles the eyes, you enter the Taj itself. 

The contrast between the bright light outside and the solemn 
gloom inside is so great that for some minutes you can see nothing. 
Gradually this wears off, and one sees tolerably well. The plan is an 
irregular octagon outside, while the centre room is a regular octagon, 
recessed on each side, and about sixty feet in diameter and eighty 
feet in height, with circular rooms in each angle of the building, con- 
nected by passages running all round the centre apartment. Under 
this centre apartment is a crypt or small chamber, in which are the 
sarcophagi that really contain the bodies of Shah Jehan and Taj- 
Mahal. The centre portion of the inner apartment is screened off, 
and contains the show-tombs, on which the natives strew flowers, etc. 

The building is two stories high, the centre room running up the 
whole height of both stories. Access can also be had to the roof, 
which is flat, and has four smaller domes, supported on piers and 
arches, one over each corner circular apartment. The centre chamber 
is surmounted by a double dome; the one forming the ceiling being 
about eighty feet from the ground, and the upper one being about 
two hundred and sixty feet high, and is the principal feature in a dis- 
tant view of the Taj group. The external elevation of the four prin. 
cipal sides is the same; also the four angle-fronts are the same 
design. 

In the centre rises the huge bulbous dome, which forms the grand 
central feature of the Taj. It springs from a plain, straight, circular 
shaft, which rises to about the height of the tops of smaller domes. 
A plain twisted bead-mould marks the springing. The peculiarity of 
this and other Mussulman domes in India is the bulbous shape ob- 
tained by making them swell out considerably beyond the springing 
line. This dome is topped by a huge gilded finial, with a golden 
crescent. The walls are mainly built of red sandstone, but com- 
pletely encased with white marble. This is not done in the veneering 
fashion of Italy and Egypt. Each slab of marble is four, six, or even 
eight inches in thickness. 

Were it not for the elaborate inlaid work, which partakes more of 





the nature of jewelry than of architecture, this building would be 
the simplest in the world, but very effective, nevertheless; first, of 
course, Owing to its grouping and proportion. Then its large, broad, 
plain surfaces are undisturbed in their repose by any projecting 
mouldings, while the cool, delicate shadows in the large arched re- 
cesses cause quite a sufficient balance between the light and shade. 

One thing that lends a most peculiar charm to this tomb is the 
wonderful delicacy of the shadows, caused by the strong reflected 
lights. The pavement of the raised dais being all white marble, it 
reflects in so powerful a manner that it reduces the depth of all the 
shadows by quite a half, if not by more. 

One general feature in the ornamentation of the Taj is the inlaid 
black marble. Every angle, arch, panel, recess, in fact the outline of 
each component part, is marked by lines of black marble, either one, 
two, three, or more inches in breadth, according to the size or impor- 
tance of the detail requiring accentuation. 

Probably the greatest ornaments to and most perfect pieces of 
work in connection with the Taj are the four minarets at the corners. 
They are about two hundred feet high, and about twenty feet in diam- 
eter at the base; but the proportion of these is so subtle that the 
slightest alteration, by either increasing or decreasing the diameter, 
or taper, or height, one feels would immediately spoil their effect. 
They are most elegant, but have not the starved appearance of the 
minarets of Egypt, Constantinople, and Delhi. They are three stages 
in height. At each stage a light balcony, supported on cantilevers, 
runs round the tower, and they are surmounted by domes on gilt 
columns, and foiled Saracenic arches, and gilt finials. Winding stairs 
take one to the summit, to which stairs access is obtained by means 
of square-headed doors. 

The mausoleum itself is ornamented to a height of about six feet, 
with panels, forming a sort of dado, edged with a border of inlaid 
work in semi-precious stones of various colors, and each panel being 
carved in relief with flowers growing out of pots—the lotus, rose, etc. 
The carving of these is very beautiful, finished as finely, and as pol- 
ished in every little detail, as any Italian work, and with all the fresh- 
ness of design and arrangement of medieval art. Around the arches 
the Koran is illuminated in black marble. In this manner, it is said, 
the whole Koran is inscribed on the Taj walls. The spandrels of the 
arches are inlaid with a flowing ornament, of graceful design, in semi- 
precious stones. The angle-shafts, forming minarets, have zigzag 
lines inlaid in black marble. Under the parapets is a running pattern, 
also inlaid; and in the parapet itself is an inlaid pattern, of bold 
design, in colored stones. 

The interior is, in the same manner as the outside, ornamented 
with a carved and inlaid dado; but the carving is richer, and the 
inlaying more elaborate. 

The dome, which is very dark, is covered all over with the pattern 
peculiar to Indian Mussulman architecture, which is formed by lines 
radiating from the centre, crossways, and the spaces thus formed 
(which of course increase in size as the lines approach the springing 
of the dome) are hollowed; by this means the radiating lines are in 
reality formed by the ridges dividing the hollowed spaces. This is 
often elaborated to such an extent that it is impossible for the eye to 
follow the pattern. 

But the most wonderful and elaborate part of all are the tombs 
and the screen enclosing them, all of purest white marble. The 
screen encloses an octagonal space. Each side of the octage= is 
divided into three bays ; the centre bay of the side facing the en - "ce 
door is an archway into the enclosure ; all the other bays are lixe to 
each other, and of similar design to the part at the side of the arch. 
At each angle, and between each bay, are posts supporting perforated 
sereens, each of a single slab of marble. It is very Italian in feeling. 
An eighth portion of it contains the whole design ; this is reversed 
and turned upside down to form the whole screen. It is the most 
elaborate piece of marble perforation in the world, and is polished all 
over; both sides are finished alike. The screens are surmounted 
with a sort of balustrade of carved and inlaid work. 

But the most extraordinary part is the inlaid work on the pure- 
white marble posts, rails, arch, and tombs. The tombs, both in the 
enclosure and in the crypt below, are simple parallelograms about two 
feet high, with a small sarcophagus in the centre of each, on a plinth 
formed of two cymatium members, and fillets, and the top slab having 


an ogee mould. 
The inlaid work is most elaborate, representing all sorts of flowers, 
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worked in semi-precious stones—the stones carefully picked for each 
particular leaf, so that all shading and drawing of leaves is obtained 
by the graduated natural color or marks in the stones themselves. 
At the side of the central tomb is the following inscription, in Persian: 
“The splendid tomb of Unjeman Bunnoo Begum, whose title was 
Moomtaz Mahal, was made in 1040 of the Hegira;” and on the side 
of the other is: “The magnificent tomb of the king, inhabitant of 
the two heavens, Ridwan and Khool, the most sublime sitter on the 
throne of Illeeyn (i. e., starry heavens), dweller in Firdoos (i. e., Par- 
adise). Shah Jehan Badsha Gazee, peace to his remains, heaven is 
for him. His death took place the 26th day of Rujub, in the year 
1076 of the Hegira. From this transitory world eternity has carried 
him off to the next.” 

In some of the roses, which are no bigger than a franc, there are 
thirty pieces of stone, and the jointing is generally scarcely visible. 
It is, in fact, jewelry. Indeed, in the centres of the flowers on the 
head of the tomb there were originally large emeralds and rubies, but 
these were stolen during the Mahratta wars. The ornament is in 
some places of a flowing pattern; in others, like little trees in full 
bloom, with magnificent flowers. The colors of the stones are 
arranged with such taste, and the effect is so quiet, that it is only 
after looking about for some time that one finds out what it is that 
gives the interior such a rich appearance. 

One striking peculiarity of the interior is the echoing of even the 
slightest sound. A musical note echoes and reéchoes through the 
dome, gradually and softly dying away. The natives believe these 
voices to belong to the unseen heavenly bodies who watch over Nour 
Jehan and her husband. “The most delicious harmony I ever 
heard,” says Mr. Emerson, “was some singing by ladies in this 
tomb. The interior has the most solemn effect on one’s mind; there 
is an amount of pathos in it that causes feelings in a sensitive person 
much the same as reading an affecting, melancholy love-story, so 
much so that it almost forces tears to one’s eyes.” 

The whole cost is said to have been about fifteen million dollars. 
It took seventeen years in building, and the labor was all forced, the 
workmen being kept on a daily allowance of rice. Orientals say it 
was built by one Iza Mahmoud, an architect sent from Turkey to Shah 
Jehan for the purpose. Others say a French architect, named Aus- 
tin de Bordeaux, designed it. As to whether purely Oriental, or in 
some measure European, Mr. Emerson says he should be afraid to 
give a decided opinion. “I think there is much of Italian feeling in 
the screen, and also in the four minarets, and some details of the 
cantilevers. But then, at Bejapore and other places in India I thought 
the same with regard to many details, and no one seems to doubt that 
the art of Bejapore is purely Oriental. Still it is possible that Italian 
artists may have had something to do with it in detail ; and, I believe, 
in some old manuscript accounts mention is made of payments to a 
foreign artist. But this may have alluded to Iza Mahmoud, or Persian 
artists. It was built at a time when Italians were to be found all over 
the world, fleeing from ducal tyranny, and some may have found their 
way into the centre of India; and they could have ingratiated them- 
selves in no more favorable manner with the luxurious Mogul emperors 
than by assistance in the art of magnificent building.” 





THE RIDERLESS STEEDS. 


{A newspaper correspondent relates that, on the morning after the terrible 
battle of Sedan, September 1, 1870, six hundred cavalry-horses, without 
riders, galloped up at the sound of the bugles, and took their accustomed 
places in the French ranks.] 

ORNING dawns on the heights of Sedan, 
And the golden sunlight falls 

Over the woods and rocky steeps, 

Over the castle-walls, 
Over the valley of the Meuse, 

Over the tented ground, 
Where the scattered hosts are rallying 

At the shrill bugle’s sound. 


But yesterday, and the sun looked down 
On a dark and fearful sight, 

When hostile foe met hostile foe, 
In stern, unyielding fight: 





And galloping to the rendezvous, 
On the bright September morn, 
Six hundred riderless steeds rush on, 
At sound of the bugle-horn. 


Morning dawns on the battle-field, 
And under the calm, blue sky, 

Sleeping the still, cold sleep of death, 
Six hundred horsemen lie. 

No sound of the bugle stirs their souls 
To the struggle and the strife-- 

No sound but the angel-trump shall call 
The fallen again to life. 


The broken ranks of the cuirassiers, 
The warriors stout and bold, 
Are gathering in at the martial call, 
And the saddened tale is told: 
While galloping to the rendezvous, 
On the bright September morn, 
Six hundred riderless steeds rush on, 
At sound of the bugle-horn. 
Mrs. M. 8. Bartuerr. 





“CONDENSATION "—ONCE MORE. 


“ The art of arts, the glory of expression, and the sunshine of the light of let- 
ters, is simplicity. Nothing is better than simplicity—nothing can make 
up for excess, or for the lack of definiteness.”—F'rom the Preface to the 
First Edition of the ** Leaves of Grass.” 

To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal: 

I rinp, in your issue of September 10th, that Mr. Benson returns 
to the subject of condensation in literature with new vigor and spirit. 
He makes a plea for the opposite method—that of expansion—which 
I do not deny is acute and ingenious, and even eloquent. Mr, 
Benson is too true an artist to fall into prosiness or emptiness 
himself, or “‘ to be an advocate of the verbose and interminable ;” but 
he is in danger of misleading those who will not, or rather cannot, 
make his own subtle distinctions, into the supposition that luxuriance 
itself and sonorous utterance are the overwhelming things in litera- 
ture. My idea is, that the former is a frequent accident, and the lat- 
ter, perhaps, a pretty constant effect of the best literary expression, 
but that neither is absolutely essential. Some of Mr. Thoreau’s best 
pages are written in utter defiance of these canons; and I hold that, 
generally, it is continence, and not luxuriance, that characterizes the 
most excellent and durable writing. It is the besetting sin of the 
modern writer, and of the immature craftsmen—the “literary aspi- 
rants "—to suppose that if they draw well upon the dictionaries, and 
riot in luxuriance and freedom, they are on the highway of approved 
literary expression. It seems to be a current belief that the fitful 
splendor of the rocket is of more worth than the steady lustre of the 
star. We have, therefore, in our literature, as in our architecture, an 
abundance of rococo and gingerbread effects ; fog-banks taking the 
place of mountains in the perspective; and, for the softness of twi- 
light, or the brightness of morning, we are given lurid and ghastly 
flames. Now, I judge that these things could not be, if that conden- 
sation which Mr. Benson deplores were “the controlling influence 
in expression.” To advance brevity to an autocratic rank would not, 
I contend, suppress “ human experience ;” but it would prevent slop- 
piness of style. Ideas are valuable in the ratio in which they are well 
massed. The mind, dealing with them as the prism does with the 
sun’s rays, emits them focussed when it seeks either warmth or light. 

To get at the point of discussion, let me recapitulate briefly. I 
took Mr. Benson to advocate, in his first essay, that expansion, or 
prodigality in expression, was essential to literature—the law, indeed, 
of its unfolding. It was not a method to be employed on particular 
occasions, or for inspired outbursts, or ecstatic moods, but it was to 
be borne in mind always, and always regarded. So dominant was the 
law emphasized, that the reader got no hint of any other except its 
opposite, which was mercilessly condemned as repressing life and ex- 
perience. It was as if the observer, fascinated by the rhythmical 
motion, and alertness, and endless abandon, in the flight of a swallow, 
should dwell completely on his astonishing gymnastics, without re- 
ferring to the mysterious impulse that propels him, and, making the 
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beauty of this motion stand for the deeper meaning of which it is but 
the effect, order the eagle, also, to take the same path. I combated 
this view, as giving to the body of thought—its vesture, or style, 
and the exuberance of it too—that which is due to thought itself. 
And I meant by “thought” not merely its coarser service—its utility 
in a telegram—but its fullest purport; its flavor, aroma, beauty, and 
meaning combined—all, in fact, that makes the soul of a sentence, a 
paragraph, or a volume. In this broad sense I included in the word 
what Mr. Benson expresses by “ life” and “ human experience.” 

But I confess that he has spoken now with more felicity, and that 
he makes in his present article enough limitation of his general mean- 
ing to justify all I contend for. It is just possible, therefore, that we 
are drifting into a logomachy, rather than conducting a real discussion. 
If I tell Mr. Benson he pleads for a rule which will surely lead its fol- 
lowers into inaneness and verbosity, he may reply that he does not 
speak as a pedagogue, but is merely describing the natural outflow of 
wit and beauty. His expansion concerns that. On the contrary, 
when he tells me “the condensing principle kills style, as in tele- 
grams,” I answer: It is not literature I wish to condense, but words. 
I accord to Shakespeare and Keats and Shelley and Spenser a free- 
dom that I should hesitate to extend to the multitude. It would strike 
me as more wholesome to say—as a rule for style—be careful for the 
what, and the Aow will ask no special stimulus. I should say of Shel- 
ley’s “ Revolt of Islam,” that condensation would have left it better. 
In Spenser, it is not so much his style that is at fault, as the endless 
repetition of it, and of descriptions that lack variety. Of course, 
Spenser is for the artists and poets ; but it is to be lamented that it 
is impossible, in too many cases, for even artists and poets to read 
him through. Suppose Mr. Benson ask the first half-dozen he meets, 
if they have read the “ Faerie Queene” entire ! 

What I wish to urge most is, that it is unwise to take the meas- 
ure of Shakespeare’s thought, and advise the simple-minded to cut 
their cloth to his dimensions. I do not doubt a fool might success- 
fully put the essence of his wit in a patty-tin; but he would show 
pitiful poverty in trying to fill the bed of the ocean. I admire the 
boundlessness of Shakespeare, and presume Mr. Benson would indorse 
any process (in a literary sense, of course) that would not only con- 
dense but extinguish Tupper. 

Bear in mind that we have been considering style chiefly, and that 
mainly with reference to its expansion or brevity. But, I insist, it 
is irrational to approach literature through style, rather than style 
through literature. I hold there is adequate room for great diversities in 
style, or fashion of speech, and for individual flowers and idiosyncra- 
sies innumerable. I only insist that each must be filled with thought, 
with wit, with odor, with atmosphere, with life, with beauty. But let 
the stress fall on securing these things. Mr. Emerson may sometimes 
be provokingly brief, but he writes not only én the lines, but between 
them. What endless vistas and outlooks, what deep suggestions do 
they not enfold! His “ minie-balls” are “ agates and crystals,” and 
to sense they add also grace and beauty. I do not think, with Mr. 
Benson, the danger lies in the direction of too close a style. Our ar- 
tists and authors are not exceptionally noted for serenity and conti- 
nence. We have wildernesses of rhetoric, but very few “ bottled 
odors.” In the parterres of literature, I should say, let the delicate 
tendrils “ trail,” and the crystal streams “ curve ;” but I ask some rule 
for dismissing the impertinence of pumpkins and squashes. We teach 
boys to be thrifty, and lay by their earnings ; but on Commodore Van- 
derbilt, and most mature Americans, we should not enjoin the struggle 
for money. So, if we talk to writers of prodigality, let us speak of its 
inward purport, rather than sing peans to its outward luxuriance. 

I can understand, in a poetic sense, how thought, and the subtler 
essence of all we name wit and spirit in words, may be said to burst 
forth ebulliently, as water in a fountain, and crystal themselves in 
the architectural fairy-work of pronounced and various style. Each 
author, then, may be termed Doric or Tuscan, Gothic or mixed, and 
so on, in manner. His mood and quality furnish the law of his ex- 
pression, and at once justify it. But I do not call that expansion 
where body and spirit are of one measure. There may be an appar 
ently diffuse style which is full, and a rigid one which is emply ; yet I 
am sure there is no prodigality or playfulness of manner, however 
admirable, that can absolve the writer from the law of the most 
remorseless condensation, so far as it shall not absolutely cripple his 
necessary thought. It is said, the Chinese use the word ga/ah purely 
for rhythm. In the Old Testament we have the word selah, which was 





once alive, but is now merely curious. But mass our English speech 
compactly as you will, and it is sufficiently flexible and rhythmical for 
both use and art. As for melody and grace, we find a better poetry 
than most poets produce, in Emerson’s prose. 

Hazlitt is reported to say: “I hate every thing that occupies more 
space than it is worth. I hate to see a load of bandboxes go along 
the street, and I hate to see a parcel of big words without any thing in 
them.” Lowell, who praises and dispraises Dryden with wise dis- 
crimination, gives us, in the essay on that author, some just hints 
concerning style. Speaking of his paraphrases and translations, he 
says “he has sometimes smothered the childlike simplicity of Chaucer 
under feather-beds of verbiage. What this kind of thing came to in 
the next century, when everybody ceremoniously took a bushel-basket 
to bring a wren’s egg to market in, is only too sadly familiar.” But, 
summing up the best of his original work, he says: “ Amid the 
rickety sentiment looming big through misty phrase, which marks 
so much of modern literature, to read him is as bracing as the north- 
west wind. He blows the mind clear. In ripeness of mind and bluff 
heartiness of expression, he takes rank with the best. His phrase is 
always a short-cut to the sense, for his estate was too spacious for 
him to need that trick of winding the path of his thought about, and 
planting it out with clumps of epithet, by which the landscape-gar- 
deners of literature give to a paltry half-acre the air of a park.” 
Again, in his later essay on Shakespeare, he remarks, it was his “ per- 
fect conception” that gave his “ perfection of phrase. ... Dante, 
among moderns, his only rival in condensed force, says: ‘ Optimus 
conceptionibus, optima loquela conveniet ;’” which you may read—to 
the best ideas comes the happiest style. “‘... Most descriptive poets 
seem to think that a hogshead of water, caught at the spout, will give 
a livelier notion of a thunder-shower, than the sullen muttering of the 
first big drops upon the roof. They forget that it is by suggestion, 
not cumulation, that profound impressions are made upon the ima- 
gination.” 

If I have now delivered myself with clearness, there is no conceiv- 
able idea of expansion, or prodigality in literature, which is hostile to 
the law of condensation. Let there be elbow-room, of course; let 
humor dilate, and wit sparkle, and sentiment flow, and thought shine, 
and force pervade ; but let simplicity, directness, plainness, and self- 
continence, be uppermost and rule. It is the idea which builds the 
form, or which builds it without flaw. Hence, dip where you will in 
Shakespeare, you can never find profuseness and exaggeration; a 
subtle spirit buoys up every word; and what seems wanton and 
wasteful is but the symbol and impress of the fathomless fountain 
underneath. The self-poised and serene writer does not use all his 
material even, at any one time, but simply the fittest and best. The 
rhythmic fascinations of speech, which would call him from his high 
purpose to their dalliance on enchanted islands, are sirens he for- 
bears to hear; for he will throw overboard cargoes of verbiage, rather 
than risk the safety and success of his ship. He recognizes the sacred- 
ness of Lis finest mood—the lofty purpose which compels him to speak 
at all—and makes his severely-curbed fancy the lawgiver to his style. 
For, “ it is Cesar that draws all eyes, and not the chariot in which he 
rides, or the throng which is but the reverberation of his supremacy.” 

Jozi Benton. 





CARPE DIEM. 


0-DAY I cannot choose but share 
The indolence of earth and air; 
In listless languor lying, 
I see, like thistle-flowers, that sail 
Adown some hazed, autumnal vale, 
The hours to Lethe flying. 


The sand-glass twinkles in the sun ; 

Unchanged its ceaseless course is run 
Through ever-changeful weathers— 

“Time flies,” its motto. °Tis no crime, 

I think, to pluck the wings of Time, 
And sleep upon his feathers! 
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TABLE-TALK. 


O what just extent has a government a 
right to the services of its citizens? 
Upon what ground may a government create 
armies by forcibly seizing upon men for the 
purpose? Is there any justice or any truth 
in that often-asserted principle that men owe 
a duty to their government to the extent of 
the sacrifice of their lives? Think what 
this means! It gives to those in authority 
the absolute control of every man’s destiny. 
It places in the hands of rulers the security, 
the welfare, and almost the existence, of every 
family. It permits each man to live solely by 
sufferance, and it threatens every woman and 
child, who depends upon a husband or father 
for support, with starvation. It makes all 
domestic felicity, all domestic relations, all 
homes, all trade, all labor, all wealth, all com- 
merce, all interests, dependent upon the will 
of one voice. It converts a government that 
should defend, into a despotism that threatens. 
It makes law a burden, society an oppression, 
rulers a curse, and the very name of govern- 
ment a terror. But governments, it is said, 
must have armies; armies are necessary for 
public security, and every one is concerned in 
the maintenance of public security. This is 
true, but let us look at the subject a little. 
Every one is concerned in maintaining order 
in the community; but every one must not, 
therefore, be compelled to serve on the police. 
Not every one and not any one. A police is a 
hired body of men, who maintain order by a 
contract with the community to that end. And 
an army is simply the police of the nation. 
Liberal pay and adequate inducements will 


always enable a government to maintain its 
h 


stance, is at our doors, then every defender is 
fighting for his own family. Then, to be 
supine, indifferent, unpatriotic, is to endanger 
the safety of your own family, as well as that 
of others. Then all move for the defence of 
all. It is not an arbitrary will that drags 
citizens from their firesides into the ranks, in 
a case like this, but an arbitrary necessity, 
which, however painful, is acknowledged and 
obeyed. But in such a contest those who fall, 
while dying in defence of their own families, 
perish also in defence of the families of others. 
And those who survive should look well to 
protect those once dependent upon the fallen 
martyrs, but who have become, by the sacri- 
fice, impoverished. If a man die in the de- 
fence of his country, that country should adopt 
and become the father to his children. But 
this reciprocity of duty is never accepted. 
The country, according to the prevalent idea 
—an idea derived from those times when it 
was supposed that a ruler absolutely owned his 
subjects, and which has no just place in our 
modern civilization—may exact every thing of 
its citizens, and owes its citizens nothing in re- 
turn, In the presence of a common danger, 
let all unite to defend; but armies for con- 
quest, armies for the maintenance of order, 
armies acting as police, should be organized 
upon voluntary principles, and trust to re- 
wards and remunerations for recruits. A 
conscription, except in the face of immediate 
national danger, should be looked upon as 
a despotism so utterly heartless and cruel, 
that men would be justified in uniting to re- 
sist it. 

—— The journals have been debating the 
increase, in later times, of the horrors of war. 
The greater magnitude of modern armies, and 
the increase in the destructiveness of the 
Pp employed, are assumed to cause a 





national police force in sufficient n 8. 
The support of this force naturally falls on 
all; but the theory that this organization 
should be maintained by enforced service, by 
conscription or other compulsory means— 
that is, that A should be sacrificed for the 
welfare of B—is simply monstrous. If a man 
is so much at the mercy of his government 
that he owes to it his life and happiness—if 
his family may be broken up, his business 
ruined, bis wife and children cast upon the 
world to starve—all, that somebody else’s fami- 
ly may enjoy security and peace, then existence 
under our civilization is simply intolerable, 
and government the greatest mockery ever 
conceived. It is simply not true that any 
man owes this tremendous sacrifice to any 
power or to any principle in the world. He 
has the right to pursue happiness for himself; 
and his first duty, transcending all other du- 
ties, is to his wife and children, if he have 
them, or to his parents, or to those naturally 
dependent upon him. Government was cre- 
ated for him, not he for government. As gov- 
ernment, rightly established, is the collective 
will of the community, existing for the col- 
lective security of the community, to say 
that a man owes service and life to this gov- 
ernment as a paramount duty, is simply to 
assert that he owes to other men’s wives 
and children obligations greater than he owes 
to his own. Yet there are occasions when a 
man’s own security is bound up in the secu- 
rity of others. When an invading army, for in- 





more than proportionate amount of suffering. 
But will it not be found that, with improve- 
ments in the organization and in effectiveness 
of armies, there have also been corresponding 
improvements in the hospital and surgical 
departments? New guns and new cannon 
have been invented, but so also have there 
been improved ambulances, easier and more 
rapid transportation for the wounded, and a 
very general advance in the science of sur- 
gery. Reflect what chloroform alone has done 
to mitigate the sufferings of wounded men! 
War, moreover, is now more strictly confined 
to its legitimate purposes than in former 
times, so that those who are not belligerents 
are in greater security, and have their property 
far more generally respected. Towns in mod- 
ern times are not given to the sack, women 
are not insulted, cities are not ruthlessly 
burned, and the soldiers are not such reckless 
and irresponsible ruffians as in earlier periods 
of war. The greater magnitude of operations 
and the swifter movements of armies concen- 
trate destruction, no doubt; but whether 
these things increase the absolute amount of 
suffering may be doubted. In the great 
“Thirty Years’ War” the population of Ger- 
many was reduced from eighty millions to 
forty millions, and several thousand villages 
became utterly obliterated from the face of 
the earth, forests growing up on their sites. 
There is ruin enough, we all know, wherever 
the great Prussian armies have advanced 





in the present war, but we shall probably see 
nothing equal to the devastation of those dark 
days. And then the new instruments of war 
are not so destructive as at first they threaten. 
The mitrailleuse, for instance, of which so 
much was expected, is scarcely a success in 
the active field. But, while the horrors of war 
may not have increased, how few of us real- 
ize what these horrors, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, are; how few of us un- 
derstand all the real terrors of the field! Pic- 
tures of the dead and dying come up to every 
imagination at the thought of a battle-field, 
but there are certain horrors only those who 
have witnessed a battle can vividly realize. 
Sometimes, for example, when all the ground 
is strewed with wounded men, there will come 
an order for the artillery to shift its place. 
There is no time to pause, no time to pick out 
unencumbered paths, no time to think of the 
poor groaning wretches stretched on the sod. 
Away rush the whipped-up horses, away 
swiftly roll the ponderous carriages, over dead 
bodies and wounded men, over arms, over 
legs, over trunks, over the breasts and faces 
of shrieking men, crushing, grinding, killing, 
with such details of the horrible as to make 
a sight of the kind, once seen, never to be 
forgotten. The wheels of the artillery-car- 
riages are red with blood, the hoofs of the 
horses spattered with gore, from the human 
fiesh they have mangled. And then, think of 
a cavalry charge! The reports will tell us of 
so many men hors de combat: What does 
hors de combat mean in a cavalry charge? 
Some men shot dead, some wounded, and 
many unseated, is the brief record; but how 
different and fearful the details! Happy 
those who are shot dead, and not’ tumbled, 
wounded, from their saddles, to be dragged 
hither and thither by their horses, or trod into 
mangled masses by the steeds of their com- 
rades! And so with the attacked. Not 
merely are they sabred, cloven through as 
they stand or as they run, but, if they fall, are 
gashed and tramped and crushed into death 
by the sweeping squadrons. The greatest 
horrors of the battle-field are not in the ball 
that strikes or in the sword that pierces; they 
often come after the wound that incapaci- 
tates, 


—— The illustration, on the first page of 
this number of the Journat, “ Music in the 
Antechamber,” conveys with satisfactory ful- 
ness the particulars of its own story. Coach- 
man, footman, and valet, wearied with their 
long wait in the hall upon the pleasure of their 
masters or mistresses in the parlor, have de- 
vised a method of whiling away the time. The 
incident is simple enough, but the group of 
figures is very happily drawn, and the composi- 
tion is a good specimen of current French 
art. Zamacois, the painter of this trifle, is a 
very brilliant but eccentric French artist. He 
is remarkable for the humor and grotesque- 
ness of his subjects and for the marvellous bril- 
liancy of his coloring. In an earlier number of 
the Journat (No. 26) we presented a specimen 
of his style, which was accompanied by an 
elaborate article On the painter by Mr. Eu- 
gene Benson, From this article we learned 
that “ Zamacois is a satirist; a man of wit, 
whose mean of expression is comparable to a 
jewelled and dazzled weapon—so much 80 
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that, to express his rich and intense color, his 
polished style, he has been said to embroider 
his coarse canvas with pearls, diamonds, and 
emeralds. . . . He is a painter of character 
rather than a creator of the beautiful ; he is 
a comic artist, and not an idealist. . . . One 
is surprised to find so much of the comic in a 
style so finished and brilliant. The purity 
and intensity of his color are so remarkable 
that they suffice to distinguish him from all 
his contemporaries.” There was an original 
by Zamacois in Goupil’s Gallery a few months 
since, which justified much of this praise. 


—— Landelle, a contemporary French 
painter, who makes the delineation of wom- 
en of different nationalities the special em- 
ployment of his pencil, has given, in the two 
subjects which we present this week, a charm- 
ing contrast of character. In “ Peusierosa” 
we have the dark, pensive Italian maid, in 
whose deep eyes burn those passions that 
Madame de Staél tells us make every Italian 
a poet. What aspirations, what faint sorrows, 
what strange longings, what profound medita- 
tions, now fill the depths of her soul, we may, 
if we have sympathy for the earnest intensity 
of her nature, easily surmise. It is probably 
not so much a sorrow as some earnestness 
of thought, some oppression of feeling, some 
stirring of the immeasurable and scarcely 
understood passions within her. A happy 
contrast to this picture is the “ Far Niente,” 
which faces it—a merry, good-natured, easy- 
souled “do-nothing,” indeed. This is a 
woman ready for any kind of gay, innocent 
coquetry, who would love quickly, forget 
easily, and be merry under all circumstances. 
She will bandy a word with a by-stander, and 
probably not be over-offended if some gallant 
offer her a kiss. But, with her companion, 
who meditates so deeply under her uplifted 
arms, love would come slowly, sink deeply, 
and fill her great soul to its uttermost bounds. 
The pose, the drawing, and the execution of 
these two figures are excellent; and the en- 
graver has in no wise lost their characteris- 
tics, as translated by his art. 


—— Among the many proverbs that ap- 
parently have a great deal of wisdom, but 
which need a little analysis before accepting, 
is that which declares that we should not 
“ put off until to-morrow that which can be 
done to-day.” Now this proverb is errone- 
ous in philosophy, and, if strictly followed, 
would often lead to a great deal of mischief. 
While nothing should be delayed beyond the 
proper hour for its doing, nothing, on the 
other hand, should be performed or executed 
until the proper hour arrives. If, in obedi- 
ence to the instruction of the proverb quoted, 
we pursue the plan of doing every thing to- 
day that can be done to-day, we shall soon dis- 
cover that we do a great many things need- 
lessly, and a great many things wrongly. To- 
morrow often throws a new light upon a 
thing ; to-morrow may develop new circum- 
stances, bring in new conditions, alter essen- 
tially all the bearings, and hence require the 
“‘doing” to be entirely different; and time 
also settles many matters, so that, if a thing 
is left until to-morrow, it may not be neces- 
sary to do it at all. A general never 
fights a battle so long as he can postpone 





it. A lawyer never brings a suit to trial 
so long as he can hope for new develop- 
ments or additional facts. Wise men in all 
things never delay a moment when the crisis 
comes, but never anticipate the crisis, “ Do 
nothing to-day that you can postpone until 
to-morrow,” is the cunning of policy, and the 
craft of the diplomatist ; but “‘ do every thing 
to-day that ought to be done to-day,” is the 
true wisdom of life, and to this expression the 
proverb should be amended. 





War Hotes, 


Proclamation of the Republic. 


O-DAY I have seen the third French Re- 
public proclaimed, and M. Henri Roche- 
fort escorted in triumph to the Hotel de Ville. 
Six weeks ago, talking with a member of the 
Corps Législatif, who belonged to the moderate 
or constitutional Left, I said: *“* And what if 
this campaign end badly {there will be a re- 
public?” He answered: “Never. France 
would not accept a republic from the hands of 
the Prussians. If our emperor were defeated, 
we would rally round him to the last man. Our 
national honor would demand it.” This after- 
noon I espied my friend on the Place de la 
Concorde, surrounded by a tumultuous crowd, 
and shouting, ‘‘ Vive la république ! ” with in- 
finite spirit. He appeared greatly pleased, and 
so did the crowd. I did not attempt to catch 
his eye, but I walked down the Rue de Rivoli, 
musing upon the wondrous variety of moods 
that may be compressed into six weeks. 

The mob was sweeping like a mill-stream 
that has burst its dam along the magnificent 
thoroughfare, embellished by the dynasty that 
has just passed away. There were a great 
number of women, and they were hailing the 
republic the loudest, which surprised me, wom- 
en being usually monarchical in their sympa- 
thies. But perhaps a little seamstress gave me 
the correct key to the prevailing tone when she 
said, ‘* Je crie ‘ Vive la république,’ monsieur, 
parce que maintenant nous allons chasser les 
Prussiens ; et puis il y aura la paix.” She did 
not offer any explanation as to how the chasing 
of the Prussians was to be effected ; nor, in- 
deed, did I ask her; it was enough for me that 
she seemed sublimely confident. On we flowed, 
a torrent of street-boys, like small waves inun- 
dating the parapet that separates the pavement 
from the gardens of the Tuileries, and clinging 
persistently to the bars to spy if they could 
discover the empress at any of the windows. 
It was not very likely that the poor lady would 
be standing at her window on such a day of 
trial, and the soldiers bivouacking in the gar- 
dens shouted to the heartless young Peeping 
Toms to get down. But the faith of small 
boys is robust, and their fear of the military 
small ; so they continued to cling and to peer 
long after the main body of the crowd had 
rolled on its way. Of a sudden we had a 
stoppage, opposite the smart shop of a court- 
perfumer. A workman was mounted on a 
ladder, and, amid uproarious cheers, was eras- 
ing, by means of a blunt knife, the gilt words, 
** Parfumeur de LL. Majestés Impériales.” Let 
us hope, for the credit of human -fature, that 
he was acting on his own responsibility, and 
that the.proprietor of the shop had not given 
him permission. Some twenty doors farther 
on, a new stoppage and terrific howling, be- 
cause of a pair of terra-cotta busts of the em- 
peror and empress on the window-sill of an 
entresol. A scared face appears at one of the 
windows, and the busts are taken in. But the 





crowd yell, ‘‘ Throw them down!” And, after 
a moment’s hesitation, and a timid request to 
stand clear below, down comes the first bust 
with a crash on the pavement. I am in hopes 
that the old French gallantry will plead in fa- 
vor of the second, butI am mistaken. Itshares 
the fate of the other; and the throng, incon- 
veniently swollen by this time with tributaries 
from the lateral streets. noisily resumes its 
course until it debouches on to the gveat square 
whence M. Haussmann issued his edicts during 
sixteen years. Here, being unable either to ad- 
vance or to recede, I spent an hour in listening 
to the reports carried from ear to ear like so 
many wisps of straw over a seething lake. 
There is talk about the names of the pro- 
visional government ; rumors concerning the 
empress, who is supposed by some to have 
fled, by others to be a prisoner at the palace 
awaiting the pleasure of the new executive; 
and gloomy canards relative to sundry great 
people who are stated to have committed sui- 
cide. Then comes the intelligence, borne tri- 
umphantly from mouth to mouth, that the 
splendid equestrian portrait of the emperor by 
Horace Vernet, in the great saloon of the 
Hétel de Ville, has just been lacerated; and 
almost simultaneously the news that the Tuile- 
ries has been invaded, that the soldiers guard- 
ing the palace have laid down their arms, and 
that the people are roaming peaceably through 
the state apartments. The Count de Kératry, 
or, to speak correctly, the citizen Kératry, is, 
it seems, prefect of police; and speculations 
are rife as to what will become of the thousands 
of myrmidons of M. Pietri, who fattened upon 
the establishment of the Rue de Jérusalem 
during the late reign. It sounds curious to say 
the “late” reign; and I find it difficult to be- 
lieve that it was but asingle month ago that the 
false news of a great victory and the capture 
of Prince Frederick Charles having somehow 
got wind, the streets all blossomed out into 
gaudy streamers with loyal mottoes, while the 
people enthusiastically clamored, ‘‘ Vive l’em- 
pereur!’? The spot whereon I am standing 
also reminds me of another circumstance in 
connection with the emperor. I mean the 
state-ball given at the Hotel de Ville on the 
llth of June, 1867, in honor of the Emperor 
of Russia and the King of Prussia. King Wil- 
liam, at supper, sat at the right hand of the 
empress ; Count Bismarck, in a white uniform, 
was very civil to M. Rouher. The Interna- 
tional Exhibition was then afoot, and the 
Moniteur explained frequently that the friendly 
meeting of sovereigns and peoples could not 
fail to result in universal brotherhood. I am 
at this stage of my reflections when the centre 
window of the handsome edifice before me is 
opened, and two or three gentlemen make their 
appearance on the baleony, one of them hold- 
ing a paper. *I recognize M. Gambetta, but.am 
too far off to hear what he says. But itis not 
difficult to guess. A terrific roar, something 
like a score thousand Bashan bulls giving 
tongue in concert, greets the proclamation of 
the republic, and the name of M. Rochefort on 
the list of the new government. Soon after, 
M. Rochefort and a few of his ex-fellow-cap- 
tives drive up amid a whirlwind of applause, 
the cab slowly threading its way through the 
masses, and being besieged by outstretched 
hands struggling to grasp that of the dema- 
gogue. I have seen nothing like this ovation 
since I beheld his ex-majesty ride through 
Paris a few days after the coup d’ état. 


Paris Fortifications. 


Montalembert, a French cavalry-officer, but 
a military engineer of uncommon and perhaps 
unparalleled genius, was the first to 
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and work out during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century the plan of surrounding 
fortresses by detached forts at such a distance 
as to shelter the place itself from bombard- 
ment. Before him the outworks — citadels, 
lunettes, etc.—were more or less attached to 
the enceinte or rampart of the place, scarcely 
ever farther distant from it than the foot of 
the glacis. He proposed forts large and strong 
enough to hold out a separate siege, and dis- 
tant from the ramparts of the town from six 
hundred to twelve hundred yards, and even 
more. The new theory was for years treated 
with contempt in France, while it found willing 
pupils in Germany, when, after 1815, the line 
of the Rhine had to be fortified. Cologne, 
Coblentz, Mayence, and, later on, Ulm, Ra- 
stadt, and Germersheim, were surrounded 
with detached forts. The proposals of Mon- 
talembert were modified by Aster and others, 
and a new system of fortifications thus arose, 
known under the name of the German school. 
By-and-by, the French began to see the utility 
of detached forts, and, when Paris was forti- 
fied, it was at once evident that the immense 
line of ramparts round that city would not be 
worth constructing unless covered by detached 
forts ; otherwise a breach effected in one place 
of the rampart would bring on the fall of the 
whole. 

Modern warfare has shown in more than 
one instance the value of such intrenched 
camps, formed by a circle of detached forts, 
with the main fortress for its nucleus. Mantua, 
by its position, was an intrenched camp, so 
was Dantzic, more or less, in 1807; and these 
two were the only fortresses which ever arrested 
Napoleon I, Again, in 1818, Dantzic was en- 
abled, by its detached forts—field-works, for 
the most part—to offer a prolonged resistance. 
The whole of Radetzky’s campaign in 1849 in 
Lombardy hinged on the intrenched camp of 
Verona, itself the nucleus of the celebrated 
Quadrilateral ; so did the whole of the Crimean 
war depend on the fate of the intrenched 
camp of Sevastopol, which held out so long 
merely because the allies were unable to in- 
vest it on all sides, and cut off supplies and re- 
enforcements from the besieged. 

The case of Sevastopol is, for our purpose, 
most in point, because the extent of the forti- 
fied place was larger than in any previous in- 
stance. But Paris is much larger even than 
Sevastopol. The circuit of the forts measures 
about twenty-four miles. Will the strength 
of the place be increased in proportion ? 

The works of themselves are models of 
their kind. They are of the utmost simplicity 
—a plain enceinte of bastions, without even a 
single demilune before the curtains ; the forts, 
mostly bastioned quadrangles or pentagons, 
without any demilunes or other outworks; 
here and there, a horn-work 6r crown-work 
to cover an outlying space of high ground. 
They are constructed not so much for passive 
as for active defence. The garrison of Paris 
is expected to come out into the open, to use 
the forts as supporting-points for its flanks, 
and by constant sallies on a large scale to ren- 
der impossible a regular siege of any two or 
three forts. Thus, while the forts protect the 
garrison of the town from a too near approach 
of the enemy, the garrison will have to protect 
the forts from siege-batteries; it will have 
constantly to destroy the besiegers’ works. 
Let us add that the distance of the forts from 
the ramparts precludes the possibility of an 
effective bombardment of the town until two 
or three at least of the forts shall have been 
taken. Let us further add that the position at 
the junction of the Seine and Marne, both with 
extremely winding courses, and with a strong 








range of hills on the most exposed—the north- 
eastern—front, offers great natural advantages, 
which have been made the best of in the plan- 
ning of the works. 


German Losses. 


In the battles round Metz, we have lost as 
many men, if not more, as in the two battles 
of Leipsic and Waterloo together. We must 
lose more, as we have always to attack in the 
open field, while the enemy generally only de- 
fends his fortified positions. In the whole Bo- 
hemian campaign of 1866, we lost thirteen thou- 
sand men—about six thousand by cholera, and 
seven thousand killed and wounded. In this 
campaign, the battle of Vionville, on August 
16th, alone cost us more than fifteen thousand 
men. Some battalions were almost annihi- 
lated, two and even three cavalry regiments 
were reduced to one, and the death of one- 
third of the officers seemed the general rule. 
In order to detain and to retain the enemy on 
his retreat from Metz, the cavalry of the Guards 
had for hours to bear the brunt of the battle. 
As sure death was before them, and as they 
had to spare their numbers, the single compa- 
nies drew lots which should first attack the 
enemy. ‘‘ Into the valley of death rode” the 
six thousand. Light and heavy brigades were 
reduced to one-fourth of their original number. 
Not less bravely fought the infantry of the 
Guards at St. Privat, which was the key to the 
enemy’s position on the 18th of August. The 
riflemen lost all their officers, the majority of 
them killed, and the remaining four hundred 
men, of originally one thousand, were led back 
by an ensign. Among the killed, at the same 
place, was Prince Felix Salm-Salm, major of 
the Fourth Grenadier Regiment of the Guards, 
the same officer who served during the last war 
in the United States, and whom President Lin- 
coln encouraged with the words that his qual- 
ity as prince would not prevent his promotion, 
if he behaved well. Of Berlin boys, the son 
of Secretary Count Itzenputz was killed, while 
Bismarck’s son was severely wounded near 
Metz, both serving as privates in a cavalry 
regiment. Sons of men of science, like young 
Langenbeck and young Grimm, were also 
killed in that battle. The officers of the Twen- 
ty-fourth Infantry announce the death of four- 
teen of their comrades killed in the battle of 
the 16th, where the Seventy-second likewise 
lost thirteen of their officers. In short, every 
day, every newspaper brings us the sad news 
of a fearful havoc among our troops. The loss 
of rank and file is always in proportion to the 
above numbers, and, still worse, we lose in our 
privates the flower of the nation, while on the 
French side the educated classes do not serve 
inthearmy. Our young men are not the proper 
opponents to Zouaves and Turcos. 


The Escape of the Empress. 
The deposition of the Napoleon dynasty was 


| voted in the Corps Législatif about one o’clock 


on Sunday afternoon. At two o’clock, M. Pie- 
tri—then Prefect of Police—rushed breathlessly 
into the empress’s apartments at the Tuileries 
with the startling announcement and warning: 
“The déchéance has been declared. I have not 
a moment to lose. Save your life, madame, as 
Tam now hastening to save my own!”’ Then 
he disappeared—and with good reason, too, for 
the revolutionary government would give some- 
thing to be able to lay hands upon him now. The 
empress found herself alone with her old and 
trusty secretary and friend, Madame le Breton, 
and with M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, who both 
earnestly urged her to fly at once. But her 
high spirit made this a most unpalatable coun- 
sel. It was a cowardice—wne lacheté—to desert 





the palace. She would rather be treated as was 
Marie Antoinette by the mob than seek safety 
in an unworthy flight. Fora time all persua- 
sion was useless; but at length her majesty’s 
mood calmed somewhat, and she saw the utter 
uselessness of remaining. 

Attended only by the two companions we 
have named, the empress fled through the long 
gallery of the Louvre ; but suddenly her course 
was stopped short by a locked door. The little 
party could distinctly hear the shouts of the 
crowds who were invading the private gardens 
of the Tuileries. M. de Lesseps, to gain time, 
proposed that he should go out on the terrace 
and get the soldiers on guard to hold back the 
people for a few minutes, while, in addition, he 
would delay the crowds by addressing them. 
The resort to this expedient was not necessary. 
Madame le Breton found the key, opened the 
door that had obstructed their progress, and 
gave egress to her majesty, who, accompanied 
only by her tried friend, issued into the street 
at the bottom of the Louvre. There they hur- 
riedly entered a common fiacre, not without a 
risk of detection on the spot, for a diminutive 
gamin de Paris, not more than twelve years old, 
shouted, ‘* Voila Pimpératrice/’’ Luckily, no 
one about heard or heeded him; and the cab 
got safely away with the two ladies. 

They drove to M. de Lesseps’s house in the 
Boulevard de Malesherbes, where the empress 
sat until she was joined by M. de Metternich, 
who did what he could to facilitate her depart- 
ure to a place of safety. Later in the evening, 
the empress, still accompanied by Madame le 
Breton, drove to the Gare du Nord, escaped all 
detection—thanks to the thick veil which she 
wore—and at seven o’clock rolled safe and un- 
suspected away toward the Belgian frontier. 


The Attitude of Spain. 


The attitude of Spain at this moment is ex- 
pectant. Day by day and hour by hour she has 
watched the bloody struggle which has com- 
menced under a pretext in which she was con- 
cerned. The rapidity and importance of events, 
and especially those just flashed to us, viz., 
the fall of the empire and the proclamation of 
the French Republic, have astonished all minds. 
I need scarcely add, that while there is much 
rejoicing over the successes of the Prussians, 
there is little or no sympathy evinced for the 
emperor. He has always been unpopular in 
Spain, and the more so since the Spanish people 
became aware how he acted from the very dawn 
of the revolution, as regards the solution of 
their political dilemma. The republic he as 
good as forbade, because he felt it might extend 
to his side of the Pyrenees. Montpensier he 
also tabooed, because it would not suit him to 
have an Orleans on the throne of Spain. While 
the Hohenzollern candidature was in embryo, 
he took good care to say nothing about it, 
though he knew much more of it than most 
people in Spain itself. He was all the while 
spreading his net for Prussia to fall into, and 
so afford him the excuse for declaring war 
against his powerful neighbor. When Hohen- 
zollern had accepted, subject to the decision of 
the Spanish Cortes, then, and then only, did 
Napoleon speak. Instantly Spain disclaimed 
all complicity in Bismarck plots against the 
security of France, and set such machinery in 
motion as quickly induced Prince Leopold to 
retire from his candidature. But this did not 
content the emperor. He sought “‘ guarantees” 
from Prussia that at no future time any of her 
princes should accept the throne of Spain. 
Very properly such guarantees were refused, 
and the asking them looked upon as an insult. 
Rather than break the peace of Europe, Prim 
and Serrano would have given him any amount 
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of “* guarantees’ that Spain would never again 
look to Prussia for a king; but, in his wide- 
stretched ambition and his haughty pride, he 
thought Spain too low and insignificant to 
be even asked. He had his legions ready and 
he courted a foeman more worthy of his steel. 
The result is now before us in the telegrams 
of the last few days! All this is duly appre- 
ciated by the Spanish people, and therefore 
they feel rejoicing rather than regret at Napo- 
leon’s fall. 


The Imperial Sam Patch. 


In 1843, when Louis Napoleon was impris- 
oned at Ham, he published some striking 
remarks on the government of Louis Philippe, 
which contained the following sentences: 
“Some years ago there was in the United States 
a man called Sam Patch, who went into the fol- 
lowing trade: he constructed, with a great deal 
of art, a scaffolding above the falls of Niagara, 
and, after having raised a heavy contribution 
from the immense crowd assembled from the 
whole neighborhood to see him, he mounted 
majestically to his platform, and then threw 
himself headlong into the boiling waves at the 
foot of the cataract. He repeated this perilous 
experiment several times, till at last he was 
swallowed up by a whirlpool. Alas! there are 
some governments whose appearances on the 


scene of the world are in every respect analo- | 


gous to that of the American juggler; their 
history is summed up in these words : ‘ Fearful 
scaffolding, terrible fall!’ On a few stakes 
planted in the ground they raise a shapeless 
building, composed of fragments and bits bor- 
rowed from the ruins of the past; and when 
their task is finished, their bastard building, 
without utility, as it is without foundations, 
has only served to throw them headlong from 
a greater height into the abyss. What this 
amounts to is, that raising a scaffolding is not 
building. To appeal to the vulgar passions of 
the mob is not to govern. One cannot build 
solidly except upon the rock.” Surely these 
words must now come back to the ex-emperor 
as a curiously-accurate prediction of his own 
great feat. He did, at great pains and with 
much ostentation, erect a scaffolding oat of 
fragments of the ruins of the past—his uncle’s 
past—which has served but for the same pur- 
pose as that described by him—to furnish him 
with an artificial elevation from which to cast 
himself headlong into the gulf beneath. 


The Strasbourg Library. 


The news that the library at Strasbourg had 
been laid in ruins by the German bombard- 
ment has naturally caused a painful sensation, 
especially among lovers of bibliography. When 
we consider that printing was probably invent- 
ed, though not first practised, at Strasbourg, 
and that the library was one of the oldest in 
France, we may understand the anxiety of the 
literary world as to the amount of damage 
really done. It may, however, alleviate this 
uneasiness somewhat to know that, notwith- 
standing the advantages which the city might 
have been expected to derive from its connec- 
tion with the first printers, the library con- 
tained, with one remarkable exception, few 
very valuable books. That exception was a 
small folio volume in which the depositions in 
the famous lawsuit between Faust and Gutten- 
berg were written by what was said to be a 
contemporary hand. This is open to doubt; 
but the volume was—may we not say is !—of 
the greatest interest, as one of the most trust- 
worthy sources from which the prevalent opin- 
ions as to the origin of printing are derived. 
Among the early specimens of typography 
there was a copy of the first German Bible, 





printed by Mentelen about 1466, but undated ; 
also three early Latin Bibles by Mentelin, 
Jenson, and Eggestein, the last bearing the 
manuscript date 1468. There was, besides a 
rare copy of Virgil by Mentelin, a still rarer 
Commentary of Servius upon that poet, printed 
by the celebrated Valdarfer; a Jerome’s 
“ Epistles,” by Schoiffer, 1470 ; and about four 
thousand other books printed before the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. There were 
only two or three illuminated MSS. of any 
great value. We trust, therefore, that the 
rarest volumes were placed in safety before this 
unhappy event, and that at least the little folio 
manuscript which has so long been the chief 
bibliographical treasure of Strasbourg has been 
preserved. 


The King and the Emperor. 
The London 7imes gives the following de- 


tails of the meeting of King William of Prus- | 
| liar political cunning while rejoicing at the 


sia and the Emperor Napoleon at Bellevue: 
The meeting between the two monarchs was 
very cordial apparently. After shaking hands, 
they entered the conservatory. The officers 
who were in the conservatory then came out, 
leaving the two alone. A dialogue then took 
place, of which the following is the substance : 

Kove Wriuiam.—God has given our arms 
victories, in the war you have precipitated. 

Emprror Napotzon.—The war was not 
sought by me, but was imposed upon me by 
public opinion. 

Kixe (assenting emphatically ).—Your min- 


isters created that opinion. Your army, how- | 


ever, certainly fought bravely. 

Emreror.—But the Prussians had the disci- 
pline that mine has recently lacked. 

Krxye.—Before and since 1866 we studied 
carefully the experience and the invention of 
other nations. 

Emprror.—Your artillery won every thing. 
It is the finest in the world. 

Kixe.—In the matter of artillery particu- 
larly, we have utilized the experience of other 
nations. 

Emperor.—Prince Frederick Charles de- 
cided the event of the last battle, his army car- 
rying our last position. 

Krxe.—You err. It was my son who fought 
at Sedan. 

Emprror.— Where, then, was Prince Fred- 
erick Charles? 

Kixe.—His army-corps is before Metz. 


The emperor’s self-possession apparently 
deserted him momentarily, on receiving this 
intelligence. The king continued : 

Krixe.—Have you any thing to propose ? 


Exrrror.—Nothing whatever. I am a pris- 
on 


er. 
Krxe.—With whom, then, have I to treat? 
Emprsror.—With the empress. With the 
Government at Paris, I am powerless; can 
make no terms; give no orders. 

Krxe.—Will Wilhelmshoehe suit you as a 
residence ¢ 
Emprror.—Y es. 


The conversation was continued for a short 
time, the king expressing condolence for the 
emperor’s misfortunes. He at length withdrew 
with every mark of respect. 


The Truth about 1798. 


The provisional government which has, 
with the aid of the mob of Paris, elected itself 
in the place of the emperor, expressly under- 
takes to continue the war as long as a German 
soldier remains on the soil of France. The re- 
public is the more readily accepted because it is 
an article of faith among the mass of French~ 
men that the revolutionary forces evolved 
on the fall of the monarchy in 1792 caused 
the defeat of coalesced Europe. The history 
of the time which is received in France is, 
like many other French traditions, exaggerated 
and almost fabulous. The Duke of Brunswick 
stopped short of Paris, not because he was re- 








pelled by the republican levies, but in conse- 
quence of intrigues with members of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, who persuaded the 
duke that he might be elected King of France. 
When Danton uttered his famous apostrophe 
to “‘ daring, and again daring,” he was busily 
negotiating with Brunswick through Dumou- 
riez and other confidential agents. In another 
year the volunteer levies had been reduced to 
some sort of discipline ; and the Prussians and 
Austrians, who acted separately, were almost 
as anxious to thwart one another as to insure 
the success of the invasion. In 1794 the Prus- 
sians withdrew from the struggle to accomplish 
the second partition of Poland ; and it was only 
after an interval of twelve years that they ex- 
piated at Jena their connivance at the growth 
of French ascendency. 


Bismarck’s Policy. 
Bismarck has not forgotten his own pecu- 


military triumphs of his great colleague, Von 
Moltke. He evidently intends to make the 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine a strong 
argument for the establishment and proclama- 
tion of the German Empire. He knows that 
it will not do to claim the provinces for Prus- 
sia; and they cannot be subdivided among the 
southern allies; ergo, the empire must be es- 
tablished. In order to meet the objection 
which was likely to be advanced, that the 
annexation of the reclaimed provinces would 
be a violation of the principle of nationality 
now so popular in Germany, he has changed 
the boundaries of the old departments so as to 
include in the new government only the parts 
in which German is chiefly spoken, and to ex- 
clude those in which French predominates. 
The new government, as now established, has a 
population of one million three hundred thou- 
sand Germans, and only three hundred and 
forty-four thousand five hundred and forty-six 
French-speaking inhabitants. Moreover, it is 
administered in every department only by offi- 
cials brought from Prussia and the South-Ger- 
man states, and, in order to make it otherwise 
popular, the octroi levies, the transit duties 
with Germany, and various other taxes, have 
been removed. 


The Berlin Refreshment Committee. 


From July 23d to August 12th, or within 
twenty days, 151,000 men left or passed through 
Berlin. They received from the committee, 
formed for the purpose of refreshing them, 
5,100 bottles of wine, 110,000 large glasses (Sei- 
dels) of beer, 2,300 bottles of Selters water 
and three casks per day, 4 casks of brandy, 
430 bottles of lemonade, 64 bottles of Jamaica 
rum, 250 pounds of coffee and 150 pounds of 
sugar, 75,620 sandwiches, 950 large breads for 
sandwiches, 650 pounds of butter, 50 pounds 
of lard, 228,600 cigars, 20,500 packages of to- 
bacco, 2,700 pounds of sausages, £50 pounds 


, of ham, and 150 pounds of cheese. For the 


benefit of those who object to the free use of 
alcoholic drinks, I will add that our govern- 
ment considers brandy an excellent drink for 
the army in the field, and that it even compels 
every soldier to fill his flask before he leaves 
camp. The flasks of the privates are not small, 
and hold ‘a little more than the contents of a 
claret bottle. 


De Tocqueville on Napoleon. 


In 1854, in speaking of the Russian war, 
M. de Tocqueville said of the late French em- 
peror: “The real prime-minister is, without 
doubt, Louis Napoleon himself. But he is not 
aman of business. He does not understand 
details. He may order certain things to be 
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done; but he will not be able to ascertain 
whether the proper means have been taken. 
He does not know, indeed, what these means 
are. He does not trust those who do. A war 
which would have tasked all the power of Na- 
poleon, and of Napoleon’s ministers and gen- 
erals, is to be carried on without any master- 
mind to direct it, or any good instruments to 
execute it. I fear some great disaster.” If 
these words had been spoken of the Prussian 
war, or in 1870, they could scarcely have been 
more apt or more prophetic. 





Miscellany. 


Primitive Man. 


— savage condition of paleolithic man 
seems pretty certainly made out, but we are 
not disposed to believe all that is said about it. 
In the first place, writers like Vogt and Lub- 
bock prove too much. On the one hand it is 
said the primeval Europeans were savages in 
the fullest sense, inferior to the lowest type 
of modern savage, the Australian. Compared 
with their low condition, that of the so-called 
savages of the Old and New World is a refined 
civilization. Their dwellings were but little 
better than those constructed by the anthropo- 
morphous apes. On the other hand, these rude 
hunters, dwelling in caves or huts, had an ar- 
tistic skill which is somewhat suspicious. Their 
sculpturing on ivory and stone was never ap- 
proached by the Esquimaux. They went be- 
yond simple flint arrow-heads. We find a little 
human statue of ivory ; the figure of an elephant 
engraved on ivory; a bdton de commandement 
ornamented with figures of a man, a fish, 
and heads of horses and oxen ; the likeness of 
a deer on deer’s horn ; a sword-handle carved 
from an antler—the body of the animal being 
so turned and twisted as to form a handle for a 
boy’s hand—a masterpiece of art which we 
would like to see an Australian imitate; a 
stone dagger whose hilt represents a reindeer 
in the act of springing—“‘ creditably executed,” 
says the Aus der Natur; needles with eyes out 
of bone; ete. These were the deftly-carved 
instruments of anthropoid beings who lived in 
caves, and used the rudest kind of earthenware. 

The succeeding age of bronze produced 
bronze hatchets, hammers, knives, sickles, 
fish-hooks, razors, combs, and hair-pins (most 
beautifully worked), vases, needles, elaborate 
bracelets, car-rings, swords (very ornate), looms 
(indicated by woven fabrics), ornamented pot- 
tery, and symbols of the crescent, cross, and 
triangle. 

In the age of iron we find exquisite swords 
of bronze and iron, bronze vases which the 


Gorham Company might copy without damage * 


to its reputation, bronze bracelets for arms and 
legs, iron scythes, hatchets, razors, pincers, 
sheep-shears, ete. In some of the pile-works 
have been discovered iron tools and Roman 
coins, and a skull agreeing exactly with a mod- 
ern Swiss cranium; but we will not mention 
these. 

In the next place, granting that the cave- 
men coexisted with cave carnivores in Europe, 
what hinders us from supposing that these 
stone-folk were immigrants from Asia, who, 
leaving behind them a high civilization, sank 
in the scale by a corrupt life, like the Boers of 
South Africa. The quality and quantity of 
food have a marked effect upon the physique ; a 
low forehead may signify a life of misery and 
want rather than a primitive type of human 
kind, Is the age of stone in Western Europe 
necessarily the stage of universal infancy? Are 
not the Red Men our contemporaries? We find 





troglodytes and stone ages all along the track 
of human history ; we have yet to discover the 
first stone age of the race. 


A Theological Joke. 


The dispute among the Unitarians about 
adopting a creed has drawn from somebody 
who wields a very ingenious pen, an amusing 
jew @esprit, which appears in the Liberal 
Christian. It is an imaginary report of the 
proceedings of the committee to draw up a 
Statement of Faith, asked for but not ap- 
pointed at the late meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association. The committee is sup- 
posed to consist of the Rev. Locke Priestly 
Jones, D.D.; the Rev. Lardner Norton 
Brown, D. D., LL. D.; the Rev. Butler Chan- 
ning Smith, D. D.; the Rev. Emerson Parker 
Davis, A. M.; the Rev. Mill Huxley Roberts, 
A.B. The time and place of meeting is de- 
scribed as April 1st, at Four Corners, Where- 
abouts County, Keystone State. The pro- 
ceeding. open with silent prayer, to prevent 
any dispute about forms of petition or objects 
of worship. The Rev. Dr. Jones is appointed 
chairman, and makes a few remarks on the 
importance of recognizing the inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures. He is interrupted by the 
Rev. Mr. Davis, who objects to the introduc- 
tion of such a controverted topic ; but as he is 
himself going on to eulogize the New Testa- 
ment and its reputed author, on purely literary 
grounds, he is in turn interrupted by Mr. Rob- 
erts, who denies the historical reality of any 
such person as Jesus Christ. The Rev. Dr. 
Brown is horrified at Mr. Roberts’s blasphe- 
mous language, and expresses himself pretty 
strongly. For doing this he is called to order 
by the chairman. This leads to explanations 
and apologies all round, in the course of 
which the Rev. Mr. Smith refers “‘ to the affect- 
ing case of Master Ringdove Upstart, who at 
the tender age of seven summers, accidentally 
learning childhood’s rights from his maiden 
aunt’s reading aloud a passage from Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer’s ‘ Social Statics,’ had the manly 
courage to calla public meeting in his own town 
to expose his father’s cruelty in sending him 
to bed supperless for mere impudence to his 
mother—an incident which led to the glorious 
emancipation of children from parental con- 
trol—more correctly speaking, from mere phys- 
ical tyranny.” So the debate continues, clev- 
erly satirizing the various views held by mem- 
bers of the Unitarian denomination, and closing 
with the adoption of a resolution that the de- 
nomination ‘* being now absolutely unfettered 
in its faith and freedom, declines to limit its 
faith or freedom, by defining either the right 
of private judgment, the Christian religion, or 
any thing else.” 


The Great Thunder-storm. 


The thunder-storm of Thursday evening, 
August 25, 1870, is worthy of more than a pass- 
ing record. It burst upon the whole eastern 
part of this State with a violence that is un- 
usual in this latitude, and reminded travellers 
of the frightful electric tornadoes of the torrid 
zone. The discharges of lightning from thie 
clouds, for nearly half an hour, everywhere 
along its line, were continual and brilliant, and 
the peals of thunder that followed upon them 
even more speedily were sublimely suggestive 
of power. 

It was at Kingston, in Ulster County, 
nearly half-way between Saratoga and Al- 
bany, where the storm broke in violence 
before dusk, that it raged most furiously, and 
left the saddest marks of its course. The 
day had been peculiarly close and oppressive, 
so that, with the thermometer at ninety-two 





degrees in the shade, men suffered more under 
the heat than in the fiercest blaze of the sun of 
the preceding month. At eight in the evening, 
a great throng of people—not less, it is said, 
than fifteen hundred in number—had crowded 
a circus-tent in the outskirts of Kingston, and 
a throng nearly as great was lingering outside. 
As the rain began to fall, these sought refuge 
in groups under trees and smaller tents ; and 
one of these, a temporary fruit-stall, which 
stood near a willow-tree, was crowded with 
more than a score of men, women, and chil- 
dren; while as many more were under the 
tree. 

A flash of lightning struck the main tent, 
tearing a large hole in the canvas, and pros- 
trating, it is asserted, hundreds of the spec- 
tators. At the same time it struck also the 
small fruit-tent and the willow-tree, injuring 
by a severe shock all the people under them, 
several of whom were rendered unconscious. 
But it was a little group of colored persons 
near the tent that suffered most; all of them 
were thrown to the ground, and five were in- 
stantly killed. 

The scene in the main tent was one first of 
stupid amazement and then of wildterror. The 
reporters assert that hundreds of people found 
themselves unable to rise from their seats, as 
the audience in general passed to the door; but 
whether the temporary paralysis was the di- 
rect effect of lightning or of fright may not be 
certain. The Kingston Gazette reports that its 
compositors were there in a body, that every 
one of them was injured, some of them serious- 
ly, and that its issue of Saturday could not have 
appeared but for assistance from the office of 
the Press. It estimates the number of persons 
injured at two hundred and fifty. 

The village of Kingston and its vicinity will 
long be filled with traditions of that fearful 
evening, and every family will have its own 
impressive story to tell. The effect of this one 
lightning-flash upon a community of intelligent 
Christian people will help to explain the im- 
pression made upon savages in the tropics by 
the awful displays of the forces of Nature which 
are common there. It is not surprising that 
they are never able to rise above such exhibi- 
tions of destructive power to a creative and 
guiding intelligence behind them, and that 
they crouch in prostrate amazement before a 
danger which they are equally unable to un- 
derstand and to avoid. 


Condition of Holland. 


Holland seems to be a well-governed coun- 
try, according to the report of Mr. Thurlow, 
second secretary to her Majesty’s legation at 
the Hague, on the International Exhibition of 
Domestic Economy, held last year, which has 
just been printed. In Holland, Mr. Thurlow 
says, alone perhaps in all the world, we find a 
perfect realization of that deaw idéal of the 
masses—a government “by the people, of the 
people, and for the people.” This government 
has been handed down carefully from genera- 
tion to generation of liberty-loving, well-to-do 
Dutch burghers, with more to lose than to gain 
from any change, and rightly jealous of in- 
fringement of their heritable privileges, the 
government and population of each district 
forming a perfect sample of organized self-rule 
for the good of all. Robbery and violence un- 
known—the rich secure, the poor content—one 
law for the rich and poor alike—innumerable 
charitable institutions, amply endowed, for the 
maintenance of the sick, the aged, and the des- 
titute, making an aggregate of peace and good- 
will upon earth that no other land can show the 
like of. Perhaps this happy condition of af- 
fairs arises from two facts mentioned by Mr. 
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Thurlow: No man can sit in either of the two 
Chambers—Upper and Lower—which form the 
States-General of the Netherlands, until he has 
attained the age of thirty, which rule is sup- 
posed to be a safeguard against those outbreaks 
of natural energy in youth that with us are 
often so interesting and inconvenient. Men do 
not enter the Netherlands Parliament to make 
a position or reputation, but rather as a conse- 
quence of having obtained some previous dis- 
tinction. 
A Mistake corrected. 


A pharmaceutist of this city writes to us to 
correct a curious blunder in regard to opium 
and Coceulus Indicus, which occurs in the third 
of the interesting articles entitled ‘‘ Poisons 
and Poisoners,” in the Journat for September 
$d. The paragraphs referred to read as fol- 
lows: “ Opium is the narcotic principle of the 
milky juice of the white-poppy (Cocculus Indi- 
ous). . . . English brewers use from fifty to 
sixty thousand pounds of it annually to in- 
crease the intoxicating properties of the beer 
which their countrymen drink.” 

The mistake is in confounding two widely- 
different drugs—opium and Cocculus Indicus. 
Opium is the concrete juice of Papaver somni- 
Serum (white-poppy), and is obtained by mak- 
ing an incision in the unripe capsules, and col- 
lecting and partially drying the milky juice 
which exudes. It is not the “‘ narcotic principle 
of the juice.”” Morphia is the active narcotic 
principle of opium. Coceulus Indicus is the 
fruit of Anamirta cocculus, a native of the Mal- 
abar coast and the East Indies. It is a black- 
ish berry, about the size of a pea, and is an 
acrid narcotic poison, but is rarely used in 
medicine. It is this article which the English 
brewers are supposed to use for adulterating 
beer. Although the practice is prohibited by 
law, yet many thousand pounds of it are annu- 
ally imported ; and. it is not known to what 
other use ip the arts it could be put. It may 
reassure American beer-drinkers to know that 
only eight hundred and twenty-seven pounds 
were brought into this country in the year 
1869. It is used, both in this country and In- 
dia, to stupefy fishes in order that they may be 
caught, and is known to American boys who 
use it for catching-bait as ‘‘ coccle cinder.” 


Astrology. 


The belief in astrology, which still prevails 
among the English lower classes to a much 
larger extent than is supposed, will derive a 
fresh impulse from the happy guesses which 
have been made by the editor of Moore's Al- 
manac, in his issue for the current year. The 
hieroglyphic with which it is illustrated is less 
vague than usual, and represents two eagles 
fighting in the air, and on the plains beneath 
them hosts of armed men (in decidedly foreign 
uniforms) engaged in a bloody struggle. Lest 
the point should be missed, the prophet be- 
gins the forecast of the year with the distinct 
assertion that there will be war between France 
and Prussia, and that the month of July will 
be especially disastrous to the Emperor Napo- 
leon. Thus far events have coincided with the 
voice of the oracle, and seem to confirm the 
poet’s view that 

“ The warrior’s fate is blazoned in the skies.” 


But we have yet to see whether “in October 
the King of Prussia (if living) will meet with 
defeat, and the ex-King of Hanover recover 
some of his prestige, if not his throne also.” 


The Wild Beasts 


We are not surprised to learn from the 
French papers that the wild beasts have taken 
disgust at the scenes of horror to be witnessed 





in the neighborhood of their own homes. The 
Meuse notices the appearance in the Ardennes 
of bands of wolves and wild-boars, which, it 
states, have been driven from the forests of 
Germany and Alsace by the guns of Woerth 
and Saarbrick. The Sport, of Paris, says that 
wild-boars and all sorts of game desert the 
forests of the east and fall back upon Belgium. 
This invasion of Belgian territory is touching 
upon tender ground ; but great excuses should 
be made for wild beasts, who must not only 
suffer intensely from the noise and discomfort 
consequent upon the incessant fighting going 
on around them, but must have come to the 
conclusion that human creatures can be wilder 
beasts than themselves. In the mean time, the 
inhabitants of the frontier towns have organized 
a number of battwes, and have succeeded in de- 
stroying a really surprising quantity of game. 
In one instance, as many as fifteen wild-boars, 
old and young, were killed in a few hours. 


Origin of the Tasmanians, 


Mr. Bonwick, in a recent paper “On the 
Origin of the Tasmanians, geologically con- 
sidered,”’ states that the Tasmanians have now 
become almost extinct, an old woman being the 
only survivor of the race. They were related 
in manners and general physique to the neigh- 
boring Australians, but were allied by black 
skin and woolly hair to the distant Africans, 
while they were assimilated by resemblance 
of language, customs, and habits of thought, to 
many races scattered over vast areas. The 
author seeks to explain this relation by con- 
structing an ideal southern continent, whence 
all the dark-colored races surrounding the In- 
dian Ocean, and extending into the Pacific and 
Southern Oceans may have radiated. He re- 
gards the Tasmanian as probably older than 
the Australian. Dr. Hooker, whose authority 
had frequently been quoted in the paper, 


pointed out the similarity and differences that | 


obtain between the floras of Australia, Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, South Africa, ete. It 
has recently been found that the flora of the 
Howe Islands is very unlike that of Australia, 
although so near to the coast. He protested, 
however, against the inference that the line of 
migration followed by plants is necessarily the 
same as that pursued by the higher animals. 


Curious Advertisements. 


Turning over, the other day, a volume of 
old newspapers, we came upon some curious 
paragraphs. For example: In the Pennaylea- 
nia Gazette for January 7, 1768, is the following 
extraordinary advertisement : 


“To BE SEEN 
At the Crooked Billet, near the Court House, 
Philadelphia (Price Three Pence), 
A Two Year Op Hoae, 12 Hands high, and 
in length 10 Feet ; thought to be the largest of 
its Kind ever seen in America.” 
The same advertisement occurs in Brad- 
ford’s Pennsylvania Journal of the same date. 
In the Pennsylvania Gazette of January 14, 
1768, is the following: 
“To BE SOLD. 
A Healthy young Dutch woman, fit for town or 
country business, about 18 years old, can spin 
well; she speaks good English, and has about 
five years to serve. Enquire at James Der 
Kinderen’s, Strawberry Alley.” 
Truly a hundred years have made some 
changes. 


Napoleon Ili. 


History will assign to the captive emperor 
the first place among the monarchs who were 
his contemporaries. He has ruled France for 








a longer period than his more celebrated uncle, 
and his reign has been, on the whole, an era 
of peace, order, prosperity, and material prog- 
ress, Under his government France has kept 
her place as the leader of modern civilization ; 
her capital has been rebuilt and beautified ; 
the arts have flourished; there has been a 
prodigious growth in her manufactures; her 
railways have been multiplied; she has risen 
to be the second commercial and naval power 
in the world; and her influence and ascen- 
dency have been recognized in every European 
cabinet. During all this time the first rank 
has been conceded to Napoleon, not only among 
crowned heads, but among contemporary states- 
men. Neither Cavour, nor Bismarck, nor 
Palmerston, ever held so commanding a posi- 
tion in European estimation, or approached his 
European influence. France has not been free 
under his rule ; but, until this disastrous war, 
she has been great and respected. 


A Sincere Invocation. 

[ The following lines were written by Hon. Alexander 
McClung, a noted duellist of the Southwest, who 
was United States minister to Peru during the 
Administration of President Taylor. They were 
more sincere than such things usually are ; for, 
shortly after writing them, the author killed him- 
self at Jackson, Mississippi.| 


Swiftly speed o’er the waste of time, 
Spirit of death—spirit of death ; 

In manhood’s morn—in youthful prime— 
I woo—I woo thy breath— 

For the fading hues of hope have fled, 
Like the dolphin’s light , 

And dark are the clouds above my head* 
As the starless night. 

Oh! warmly the wanderer sighs for the rest 
Of the peaceful haven ; 

The pilgrim saint for the home of the blest, 
The calm of heaven; 

The galley-slave for the night wind’s breath, 
At the burning noon ; 

But more gladly I'd spring to thy cold arms, 0 

Death ! 

Come soon, O Death !—come soon! 


Infallibility. 


The official text of the decree concerning 
the pope’s infallibility is: ‘‘ We teach and de- 
fine, with the approbation of the Holy Council, 
that it isa dogma divinely revealed—that the 
Roman Pontiff, when speaking ex cathedra, that 
is to say, when fulfilling the charge of pastor 
and doctor of all Christians, in virtue of his 
supreme apostolical authority, he defines that 
a doctrine regarding faith or morals ought to 
be held by the Universal Church, enjoys fully, 
by the Divine assistance which has been prom- 
ised him in the person of the blessed Peter, 
that infallibility which the Divine Redeemer 
wished His church to have, in defining His doc- 
trine touching faith or morals ; and consequently 
such definitions of the Roman pontiff are un- 
changeable in themselves and not in virtue of 
the approval of the Church.”’ 


“A Hundred Years ago.” 


The railway time-tables of 1870 form a 
marked contrast to the following programme 
of a hundred years ago, which we take from 
Stewart’s Pocket Almanac for 1769 : ‘‘ Thestage- 
waggons kept by John Barnhill at the Golden- 
Ball perform the journey from Philadelphia to 
New York in two days. They set off from 
Philadelphia and New York on Mondays and 
Thursdays punctually at Sunrise, and change 
their passengers at Prince-Town, and return to 
Philadelphia and New York on the following 
days, passengers paying ten shillings to Prince- 
Town and ten shilling to Powles’s-Hook, op- 
posite N. York, ferriage free.’’ 
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Parietics. 


HE president of the French Chamber ap- 
ears to have a shocking bad hat. One of 
the Paris papers describes it as threadbare, 
rusty, out of shape, and far too large for the 
wearer. It is so old that M. Guizot forgot it in 
the presidential chair on the 24th of February. 
1848, where M. Buchez found it on the 15th o 
May following, where M. Dupin neglected to 
wear it on “the 2d of December, and M. de 
Morny never put it on at all. Such as it is 
nevertheless, this hat is a remarkable one, and 
has peculiar prerogatives. Its appearance on 
the president’s head is the sign of disorder 
and tumult. It is much more significant than 
the bell ; when the president rings the bell a 
certain number only of the disturbers of the 
are affected, but the wearing of the hat 
is a general appeal to the lovers of order of the 
most impressive kind. 


France is fearfully unfortunate in the ab- 
sence of great names among her civilians. 
There is not a man, either in Chamber or Sen- 
ate, to whom imen look up. Count Daru per- 
haps stands highest in character, but he has 
given no proof of ability to manage a revolu- 
tion; Thiers talks downright nonsense about 
his forts and his foresight; and M. Buffet is 
rather an able than a powerful man ; Gambetta, 
the most prominent Red, displays little states- 
manship ; M. Picard retires somewhat ; Roche- 
fort is at best a Camille Desmoulins; M. de 
Kératry, who seems in earnest, is little known, 
and almost every body else in the Chamber is a 
“‘ respectable.”” The Imperialists are as weak 
as their rivals. 


The world may be said to owe the rose, as 
it is, to the Empress Josephine—probably a 

ater debt than it will ever acknowledge to 
the to whose grand purposes she was 
sacrificed. From 1805 to 1810 she collected at 
her favorite residence, Ma)maison, the choicest 
varieties of rose that could be obtained, and 
thus gave an impulse to its culture. Of roses 
there were in 1814 only one hundred and 
eighty-two varieties, and there are now more 
than six thousand, the poorest of which are 
much better than any which existed at that 
day. 

It is related of Tom Marshall that, while 
once defending a man indicted for murder, he 
became offended at the persistent rulings of 
the court against him, and finally remarked: 
“Tt was by just such rulings that Jesus Christ 
came to be crucified.” “The court was highly 
incensed thereat, and fined Tom thirty dollars 
on the spot. Tom coolly remarked that it was 
“the first time he ever heard of a man being 
fined for speaking disrespectfully of Pontius 
Pilate.” e fine was doubled. 


A genius by the name of Jeremiah Cory, 
of Holden, Missouri, has recently taken out a 
very novel patent. The invention consists in 
so combining and arranging a poultry-roost 
with the gates of one or more beehives that 
the perching of the poultry upon the roost will 
serve to automatically close the hives. The 
object is to insure the closing of the hives at 
night, so as to exclude the bee-moth, and the 
— of the same in the morning, to permit 
the passage of the bees in and out during the 
day. The genius of our people is equal to all 
emergencies. 


‘The new English law on married women’s 
property gives the wife a separate title to her 
own earnings acquired since the passing of the 
act. She can also insure her own life or her 
husband’s for her separate use. Personal and 
freehold property left to her is to be her own, 
and if she have property, and her husband or 
children become paupers, the parish can re- 
cover of her. Husbands are not to be liable for 
their wives’ debts contracted before marriage ; 
= ee having separate property can be 
sued. 


The enemies of the Roman Catholic Church, 
who have anticipated a rebellion against the 
dogma of papal infallibility on the part of the 
bishops who opposed its adoption in the Ecu- 
menical Council, are not likely to be gratified. 
Archbishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, who was 
one of the leaders of the opposition, has just 
delivered a public lecture at Cincinnati, in 
which he affirms his adherence to the dogma, 





and declares himself “one of the most faith- 
= Catholics that ever swore allegiance to 
me. 


Gustav von Struve, journalist, soldier, his- 
torian, publicist, and phrenologist, died re- 
cently, aged about seventy. After engaging in 
three unsuccessful republican insurrections in 
Baden, he came, about twenty years ago, to the 
United States, where he wrote a number of 
elaborate works in German, and served in the 
Union army during the rebellion. 


It is said that when we pour milk into a cup 
of tea or coffee the albumen of the milk and the 
tannin of the tea instantly unite and form 
leather, or minute flakes of the very same 
compound which is produced in the texture 
of the tanned hide, and which makes it leath- 
er as distinguishable from the original skin. 


A thief in Mississippi got at a pile of car- 
pet-bags in a depot, and, picking out one on 
account of its weight, he carried it, puffing and 
sweating, in a scorching sun, eight miles be- 
fore he discovered that it belonged to a Meth- 
odist colporteur, and contained nothing but 
Bibles. 


It is said that Count Bismarck, who is fond 
of Gpupeere, while once dining at the Tuile- 
ries, looked with some disdain on the small 
champagne glasses, The person who sat next 
him at table said: “I see you dislike small 
oe as much as you dislike small states.” 

e smiled. 


Experience shows that brown sandstone 
cannot profitably be employed for the fronts of 
buildings in Northern towns. Its porous 
nature causes it to absorb large quantities of 
water, which freeze and split off layers of the 
stone. 


“Tf I were asked,”’ said De Tocqueville, 
the author of ‘“‘ Democracy in America,’ “ to 
what the singular prosperity and growing 
strength of the American people ought mainly 
to be attributed, I should reply—to the supe- 
riority of their women.” 


A judge of Milesian extraction charged a 
jury as follows: “ Gentlemen of the jury, you 
must find that the defendant is guilty beyond 
a reasonable doubt. A reasonable doubt is such 
a doubt as will convince a reasonable man that 
the defendant is not guilty.’ 


The London 7imes, which has hitherto re- 
fused to take subscribers, preferring to depend 
on its daily sales, is now willing to receive 
subscriptions, owing to the rivalry of cheaper 
papers. 


A lady asked her little girl, on returning 
from church, if she remembered the text. 
“Oh, yes,” said she; “it was this: ‘The 
ladies’ sewing-society will meet at Mrs. Mc- 
Cracken’s house on Monday evening next.’ ”’ 


Machinery has recently been invented in 
England which weaves from the hair of cats 
and rabbits a sort of velvet tissue, distinguish- 
able from silk, but not inferior in fineness and 
beauty. 


Cushions, sofas, and mattresses, stuffed with 
used-up sponges saturated with glycerine, pre- 
serve for a long time their elasticity, and, on 
account of the quantity of iodine they contain, 
enjoy complete immunity from insects. 


A man was recently arrested in New York 
for refusing to support his mother-in-law. The 
court, on discharging him, remarked that it 
was bad enough to have a mother-in-law, with- 
out being compelled to support her. 


It takes seven volumes of the Congressional 
Globe to contain the debates of last session— 
two volumes more than were ever required 
before. 


The Prussians outnumbered the French in 
disciplined “y at the commencement of the 
present war in the proportion of nearly two to 
one. 


Now and then they cut off the ears of a 
horse-thief in Oregon, and then telegraph East 
that the crops were never better than they are 
this season. 

It is the misfortune of croquet, as a mere 
game, that it has been found so admirably sub- 
servient to that higher game which all young 





men and women of good and natural impulses 
will play together whenever they have a hanee, 


The man at the wheel who ports his helm 
when it should be starboard, and so runs into 
another vessel, not only makes a bull, but also 
a wild steer. 


They are doing a tremendous business in 
San Francisco with a chicken-hatching ma- 
chine. It hatches two hundred dozen eggs at 
“a setting.” 


A great man among the Jews of Germany, 
and an acknowledged authority on matters per- 
taining to the Talmud, Rabbi Michael Lands- 
berger, is dead. 


The first newspaper in Central Asia has just 
been issued in the city of Tashkend, in Toork- 
estan. It is called the Twrbictanskaja Viede- 
mosti. 


Brougham’s definition of a lawyer—“ a gen- 
tleman who receives your estate from the 
hands of your enemy and keeps it himself.” 


The Duchess of St. Albans is acting as a 
volunteer organist to a country parish chureh 
in England. 


A progressive law-maker in Georgia has in- 
troduced a bill into the Legis making 
“* dissatisfaction” a valid ground for divorce. 


A wag says we ought never to be frightened 
at the arrival of a ghost, because it is quite im- 
material. 





Che Museum. 


WE give this week an ideal landscape of 
the geological period known as the 
Middle Oolite. The flora of this age was com- 
posed of ferns, cycads, and conifers. Certain 
insects, such as the bee and the butterfly, ap- 
pear in the vestiges of the rocks for the first 
time. 

Another reptile appears in the Middle 
Oolite, called the Zeleosaurus, which has been 
recently reconstructed by M. E. Deslong- 
champs. The Zéleosauwrus enables us to form a 
pretty exact idea of those crocodiles of the 
ancient seas—those cuirassed reptiles which the 
German geologist Cotta describes as “‘ the great 
barons of the kingdom of Neptune, armed to 
the teeth and clothed in an impenetrable pan- 
oply, the true filibusters of the primitive seas.” 
The 7éleosaurus has a resemblance to the gavials 
of India. It inhabited the banks of rivers, 
perhaps the sea itself; it was larger and more 
active than the living species, about thirty feet 
in length, of which the head was three or four 
feet, with its enormous jaws well defended 
beyond the ears, sometimes with an opening 
of six feet, through which it could engulf, 
in the depths of its enormous palate, animals 
of the size of an ox. This creature had the 
peculiarity of being coated with a cuirass both 
on the back and belly. In order to show this 
peculiarity, our illustration depicts a living in- 
dividual on the shore, and a dead one is float- 
ing on its back in the water, leaving the ven- 
tral cuirass exposed. Behind the 7éeleosaurus.is 
another saurian, the Hyleosaurus (lizard of the 
woods). Remains of this animal were found 
in 1882, by Dr. Mantell, in Tilgate Forest, near 
Cuckfield, England. The remains of this 
creature are but few, but Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins has made a restoration for the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, and from this our engrav- 
ing is taken. Its great peculiarity was a series 
of long and pointed bones, forming upon the 
spine a hard fringe, like the horny spines upon 
the back of the iguana. 

The Polyps of this epoch occur in great 
abundance. These small calcareous structures 
have been formed in the ancient seas, and the 
same phenomenon is extending the terrestrial 
surface in our days in the seas of Oceania, 
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where reefs and atolls of coral are rising by 
slow and imperceptible steps, but with no less 
certainty. Although their mode of production 
must always remain to some extent a mystery, 
the investigations of Darwin and others have 
gone a long way toward explaining their oper- 
ations ; for the zoophyte in action is an aggre- 
gation of these minute polyps. Mr. Darwin 
says: “The zoophyte consists of a thin, 
straight, fleshy stem, with alternate rows of 
polypi on each side, and surrounding an elastic 


l 


the highly-elastic axis must be bent at the | 
lower extremity, where it is naturally slightly 
curved ; and I imagine it is by this elasticity 
alone that the zoophyte is enabled to rise again 


| from the mud. Each polypus, though closely | 


united to its brethren, has a distinct mouth, | 
body, and tentacula. Of these polypi, in a | 
large specimen there must be many thousands. 
Yet they act by one movement. They have 
also one central axis, connected with a system 
of obscure circulation.” Such is the brief ac- 


otal 
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stony axis. Thestem at one extremity is trun- 
cate, but terminates at the other in a vermiform 
fleshy appendage. The stony axis which gives 
strength to the stem may become at this ex- 
tremity a mere vessel, filled with granular 
matter. At low water hundreds of these 
zoophytes may be seen projecting with the 
truncated end upward, a few inches above the 
surface of the muddy sand. When touched or 
pulled, they suddenly draw themselves in so 
as nearly or quite to disappear. By this action 


matter held in suspension in the oceanic waters 
and produce the wonderful structures we hav« 


— . 
~—_s 
Ilustrations of Geology.—Ideal Landscape of the Middle Oolite 


| count given by a very acute observer of thes« 
singular beings. They secrete the calcareous 


now under consideration ; and these calcareous 
banks have been in course of formation during 
all geological ages. They just reach the level 
of the waters, for the polyps perish as soon as 
they are so far above the surface that neither 
the waves nor the flow of the tides can reach 
them. In the oolitic rocks these banks are 


frequently found from twelve to fifteen feet 
thick and many leagues in length, and preserv- 
ing for the most part the relative positions 
which they occupied in the sea while in course 
of formation. 

The rocks which represent the Middle 
Oolitic Period are Oxford clay, the coral rag, 
and, in America, the Connecticut River sand- 
stone, and the middle-secondary red sandstone 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginie. 
The Oxford clay constitutes the base of the 





Period 


hills in the neighborhood of Oxford, forming a 
bed of « lay sometimes not less than five hun 
dred feet thick. The coral rag is 80 called 
from the fact that the limestone of which it is 
chiefly composed consists of an aggregation of 
numerous fragments of corals, and of polyps 
entire or in a mass, and sometimes of enormous 
masses of polyps; in short, beds of petrified 
coral, not unlike that in progress in the Pacific 
Ocean, supposing them to be covered up for 
ages and fossilized. 
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SAPOLIO. 


FOR GENERAL HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES. 
Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, removes stains and rust, and is 
the very best thing ever used for general house-cleaning 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, and Furnishing Stores everywhere. 


§ 211 Washington St., New York 
Wholesale, 180 Oxford St., London. 
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